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after wickedness from the rest of the world; that the stage 


Frenchman finds no parallel among a people whose self- 
control and high ideals and noble spirit and transparent 
consecration are the wonder of all men; and that purity of 
home life, depth and power of religious faith, are now seen 
to be in high relief,—this proves the folly of judging merely 
by the sight of the eyes and the hearing of the ears. 
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THE president of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, is also a member of the Board 
of Indian Commissioners, and as such has recently 
rendered a report on the conditions and needs of the 
Indians of the Northwest Coast. It seems clear from 
the report that the Government has tried to provide 
amply for these wards of the nation, but for one reason 
or another many shortcomings have occurred, as a result 
of which many have suffered from destitution, and some 
have even starved to death. The fundamental difficulty 
seems to be that the whole thing must be managed at 
Washington, three thousand miles away, and that every 
petty expenditure has to be made a separate item in an 
appropriation bill. Dr. Eliot asks for one appropria- 
tion for $1,500 as the Government’s share in building a 
bridge. That kind of supervision of expenditure cannot 
be effective, as Congress can have no real opinion on the 
subject, and it makes the institution of even the most 
urgent improvements exasperatingly slow and uncertain. 
We ought to be able to do such things better. 
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Mr. ROCKEFELLER the younger says that capital and 
labor are partners. It were more accurate to say they 
are becoming partners. They are still parties. The 
fences are not alldown. Equality between employer and 
employee is not yet a fact. In the industrial adjust- 
ments of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, to 
which he refers, it is not made clear by him that the 
Company really has the last word in hiring and dis- 
charging, in managing its properties, and in directing 
the working forces. Moreover, the delegates of the 


_ workmen in the industrial representation plan of the 


Company must be employees, who, of course, in case of 
trouble, would be liable to lose their jobs. Nevertheless, 
the honest effort to heighten co-operation, and the bene- 
fits already enjoyed, cannot be gainsaid. It is merely 
another step in the progress not so much of labor as 
of our whole industrial and economic life. Mr. Taft’s 
remark that the man who does not believe in the or- 
ganization of labor should be relegated to the last 
century is significant. What wonderful gains are making, 
by legislation, also, and profit-sharing, and arbitration, 
and voluntary mutual organizations of employers and 
employees within a number of crafts for the making of 
agreements rather than bargains, to the end, in all cases, 
of greater productiveness, prosperity, social stability, 
and peace! 
ad 


Wuat the President remarked to a company of busi- 
ness men in a central city called “ Western’”’ may well be 
repeated with reference to churches. ‘There is one thing, 
gentlemen, I want you to relieve yourselves from, and that 
is the suspicion that there is a Middle West as distin- 
guished from the rest of America. I have never found 
your quality to be anything but thoroughly American, 
suitable for any part of the continent. The distance 
between you and the Pacific Coast or the Atlantic Coast 
is not a distance that separates you or makes you different 
in sympathy and in impulse. On the contrary, stand- 
ing somewhat nearer the middle of the continent than 
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say all that is to be said of the intellectual and m 
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some other people, your horizon is the more symmetrical.” 
That the very effort seen among us to take this point of 
view with regard to churches we are not familiar with is 
an effort, and generally fairly unsuccessful, shows how 
applicable to us is the President’s reminder. Within 
the usual circle there is an intelligent and general under- 
standing, but outside that circle there is still the notion 
that churches beyond a certain range are far away. 
Occasions of great importance are sometimes estimated 
below lesser occasions in places which feel a greater im- 
portance. The group of churches in the West, though 
widely and in some regions sparsely distributed, contains 
churches whose strength and influence are equalled by 
few in the denomination elsewhere. Distrust, avoidance, 
or ignorance tend but poorly toward amalgamation. 
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WRITERS who inform us of their opinion as to the most 
important element in the regular worship omit one 
thing. They say, for example, that the Scripture lesson 
well selected and well read is without compare. Again, 
the congregational singing makes the greatest contri- 
bution in lifting up the hearts of the people in aspiration 
and desire. Many others give the primacy to prayer, 
and of course those who give first place to the sermon 
(if it is a first-rate sermon) are most numerous of all, 
among Protestants. None of them mentions the opening 
sentences, or the call to worship, which, at the beginning 
of the order, is the most delicate and difficult task, though 
its importance is appreciated by neither pastor nor 
people, probably because the former usually gives it less 
attention than it merits. Let pains be taken in choosing 
and speaking suitable Bible passages or original words, 
and the effect will be manifest throughout the service. 
For the minister to step forward, the congregation rising 
to greet the call, and look straight to the people with a 
sincere, fitting, uplifting invitation to the mystical beauty 
of worship, is to create an atmosphere beyond the range 
of words. Each service should have its own call, and each 
call should be from the heart, and not from a book. 
Prof. Fosdick’s little study, ‘“The Meaning of Prayer,” 
contains many admirable passages. 


Going South. 


This is the time of year when those who are fortunate 
enough to be able to do so go South. Ina day or two they 
can change their climate. For raw winds they can sub- 
stitute soft airs. In a moment bare branches bud and 
blossom, and bleak fields turn to gardens. The strain 
and stress of life yield to the seductions of gentleness and 
tranquillity, and one breathes deeply of pure and healing 
warmth. For a time the harshness of the winter may be 
escaped, and instead of waiting till summer comes, one 
may come to summer. Worry and care are put off 
with the heavy garments; rest becomes a restorative it 
could not be elsewhere. Sometimes this cure has an 
efficacy which more positive methods fail to show. The 
mere change of climate works a miracle. Medicines, 
exercise, regimens, and all the resources of science and 
reason, sometimes fall short of the end desired; then 


just going somewhere else has a truly wonderful magic. — 


For many a threatened ill, going South is a certain specific. 
Those who have the work of churches at heart should 
not allow their various serviceablenesses to crowd out a 
similar good in their ministrations. Let us not seem to 
suggest invidious comparisons or bring up a subject that 
will cause divisions. Let us grant everything to the 
instructions of the hour of Sunday observance; let 
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enlightenment possible at that time; let us adopt the 
counsels which tell us what we ought to do to save others 
and forget ourselves; let us give their place to enfranchise- 
ment and service; then let us reserve a fair share of our 
attention for need and opportunity which are easily 
overlooked. ‘There is a modest claim that deserves hear- 
ing still. We have a friend who confided it to us, though 
we doubt if she ever let her complaint be heard where it 
belonged, and we think her plea merits consideration and 
searching of heart. She says she misses something in 
churches now which she used to get when there was not so 
much said about activity in social service, and the wick- 
edness of being at ease in Zion. She works hard all the 
week. She has much responsibility, and there is not a 
lazy bone or a selfish nerve in her body. She does more 
than her part, and often for people whose hard time is 
not so wearing as hers, and she has an idea that when 
Sunday comes, and she has her only hour in the week for 
test, she ought to get it, not only in sitting quietly in 
church, but also in a corresponding quiet of mind and 
spirit. But somehow the indulgence of this expectation 
is made to seem to her a guilty indulgence. Most that 
is said implies that all that kind of religion is irrecover- 
ably out of date. Instead of giving her the refreshment 
of green pastures and still waters, the church adminis- 
ters a dose of strychnine or a pellet of nitro-glycerine, so 
that the nerves, already overstrained, are toned up to 
new tension, and the heart, pushed to its utmost, quickens 
to more rapid march. When she gets home she feels more 
tired than when she went. ‘The Lord has been made not 
a shepherd to her, but a taskmaster; heaven is opened 
not as a place where she can get her breath and have a 
little time of peace before she sets out on its new way, 
but a state of mind in which rest is shame and pause a 
crime. Church instead of being an invigoration to her 
is an over-stimulation; instead of giving renewal by 
gaining strength it tends to exhaustion through greater 
exertion. It makes the mistake of a former treatment 
of the tendency to tuberculosis which carried many a 
brave victim to needless death. Vigorous exercise used 
up vital energy and depleted the power to resist disease. 
Now, the opposite method saves thousands of lives for 
usefulness and activity. Rest, rest, uninterrupted rest, 
is the thing to be insisted upon. 

There is no occasion for apology in venturing a defence 
of the rest cure in a great variety of spiritual dangers. 
A good many moral distempers could be traced to the 
lack of any provision for reinforcement in vital things. 
The complexity and difficulty of life lead people to eat 
into their capital, and use up the resources which ought 
to be kept to the height of the reservoir. When they run 
low, bankruptcy follows, and many a moral break and 
spiritual failure may be traced to the doctrine that relig- 
ion of real prayer and pure reverence is an outgrown su- 
perstition, and that the only religion which can be thought 
respectable is the religion which keeps the mind on the 
jump, and loads a bigger burden on people as an inspira- 

tion to carry the burdens already too great for their 
strength. The pitiful thing about it is that the idea 
of a strenuous religion has sometimes been carried so 
far that when people realize that something different is 
indicated in their case, and try to make a calm in their 


lost the power to benefit by the change. It bores them, 
and heightens their restlessness. It seems vacant and 
nteresting. ‘They carry their cares into it, when they 
carry it into their cares. The man who will not 
is finer religion into his life because he fears some 

ink him a laggard and a coward is already a 
t. The man who scorns this doctrine 
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for not knowing better. The people who affect to offer a’ 
religion superior to the one which tells all those who are 
weary and heavy laden how they may find rest unto 
their souls, and who seem to think themselves superior in 
informing each other that they have got beyond all that, 
have something yet to learn about what the strong things 
in human nature really are. If all those whose brows be- 
tray to street throngs how unequal their spiritual girders 
are to the pull and strain of life would pass churches 
with a thought of what they are for, and if those who 
minister in the churches themselves looked to it that 
they never failed to make their climate of a heavenly 
air, into which men and women could escape from the 
dust of their way, the churches would be crowded to the 
doors. When the poverty of every lower expedient is 
proved, and the quicker methods fail, the churches which 
have kept the open fields and untainted streams of spir- 
itual life will come into their own, for in their atmos- 
phere all good and kindly things take root in the soul. 
Mists of perplexity lift, hardness grows tender, asperi- 
ties soften, hates dissolve, fears vanish away. ‘The soul 
has found for a season another climate, and returns to its 
appointed way cheered and refreshed by the change. 


Intelligence and Virtue. 


Six months ago, in this column, the following sen- 
tence was printed: “Banish ignorance and make idleness 
disgraceful, and little will remain for the agitator and 
reformer.’’ At the time it was written the statement 
seemed adequate, and it received approval; but recently 
the question has been raised whether it does represent 
a universal panacea. ‘“‘Cure-alls’’ are extensively ad- 
vertised, but in the physical world it is found that no one 
remedy will cure all diseases. 

In this case it is said that intelligence and intellectual 
activity do not always result in achievements of moral 
excellence. Some of the greatest intellects the world 
has ever known have been debased by sordid ambitions, 
by selfishness and overmastering impulses of passion. 
Napoleon was the greatest man that France ever knew, 
and some of his work remains to this day to show that 
he was capable of the finest attainments and achieve- 
ments, but he was not morally great. Of one of our 
own American celebrities it was said with truth that he 
failed of being a very great man because he did not believe 
in or trust human nature. Believing that everybody 
had his price, he addressed his contemporaries on the 
low level of selfish ambition. 

For the things the writer had in view when he coined 
this rule of life it was good and sufficient. Take, for 
instance, the labor troubles, so-called, which are not labor 
troubles at all, but only the outcome of striving between 
two classes of human beings, both ignorant of their own 
higher capacities and the relations which ought to exist 
between those who pay wages and those who work to earn 
them. One-half, at least, of the troubles of labor come 
from the fact that boys and girls are not sufficiently 
well educated, and that immigrants from foreign nations 
have too little knowledge of the opportunities that await 
them in this country. A boy or girl, say at the age of 
eighteen, who has been well educated, knows too much to 
take any place in the field of labor that does not afford 
opportunity for intelligence and industry to earn a lawful 
wage and do worthy work. Much of the drudgery of the 
world is done as drudgery because men and women are 
too ignorant to do better work. The way of escape for 
the operative is through the open door of education. 

Up to this point the writer has allowed himself to fall 
into the common fallacy of confounding and using as if 
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they were identical the words “education” and “‘intelli- 
gence.” ‘They are by no means synonymous. Some of 
the most virile intellects the world has ever known. have 
failed to attain moral greatness simply because they had 
received no education that was adapted to their great 
abilities. ‘To use personalities in a way that ought not to 
be offensive, it is fair to say that, had such men as An- 
drew Carnegie and John D. Rockefeller been as wise fifty 
years ago as they were intelligent, they would have taken 
a different course and saved our country from social and 
financial evils which these two men are now doing their 
best to overcome. ‘They might from the beginning have 
received ample reward for work that would have made 
them benefactors of their own country and the human 
race. We sometimes wonder if they see this and wish that 
they had begun their great enterprises in the spirit in 
which they are now preparing to lay them down. 

Reverting now to the proper use of the word ‘“‘education”’ 
as contrasted with ‘“‘intelligence,’”’ there is no exception to 
the rule laid down at the beginning of this article. No 
exception proves a rule; it can only test it. And if it bea 
real exception it proves that the rule does not exist. The 
awful things that are coming to pass in what we were wont 
to call a civilized world raise a doubt whether we have 
ever had any moral and religious agency qualified to train 
men and women of the highest intelligence in such a way 
that they may make the most of their inestimable gifts 
of mind and heart. ‘The few great men and women who 
rise above the common level, they who become stars in 
our firmament, seem to be uplifted and inspired by forces 
acting upon them from within. ‘They seem to owe little 
or nothing to the school or the church out of which they 
rise. 

Out of the wreck and desolation which must haunt the 
present generation to its latest day it is to be hoped that 
some lesson will be learned which will be the beginning of a 
moral and religious training adequate to compass and 
control the most virile intellects and the most aspiring 
ambitions, so that there may never again be an awful ex- 
ample of “efficiency”? which has no function but to assist 
in the wreckage of a world. Abolish ignorance of the 
highest truths and the noblest duties and make idleness 
disgraceful, and a new morning will dawn upon our hapless 
world. GB. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Notes of an Itinerant. 


I: 
Two Days IN VIRGINIA. 


Just an illustration of the way in which the repre- 
sentatives of our fellowship of churches try to do the 
Home Missionary work intrusted to them. Of course 
the story is really about what our Virginia ministers and 
missions are doing, and if I tell it in the first person it is 
not because my little two days’ visit was important in 
itself save as it gave a chance for a rallying of our forces 
and a focussing of interest. 

The annual meeting of the United States Board of 
Indian Commissioners took me to Washington, so it was 
a good chance to run down to Richmond for a couple of 
days. Sunday, February 6, was a lovely spring day, and 
it was a real privilege to preach again in “The Little 
Church on the Corner,’’ which is more and more becoming 
known as ‘The Church of Good News.” ‘There had 
evidently been some effective advertising of the service, 
for the little church could not hold the people, and the 
congregation overflowed into the choir, the minister’s 
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‘Pratt welcomed them to our fellowship, while I preached 
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study, and every available space. It was a bit queer | 
to speak to people sitting all around and some of them ~ 
quite out of sight. 
gave me momentary concern. The sign on the corner 
was so large that it looked as if the property must be 
“for sale,’ but the board simply announced the services 
and speakers ‘in letters big enough to be read from the 
passing street-car. The Richmond congregation is 
conspicuous for friendliness and hospitality, and the 
“after church’ sessions break up only at dinner-time. 
Mr. Pratt, the Association’s Field Secretary in charge of 
the Virginia work, led his large adult Bible class and then 
ran for the train which each Sunday afternoon takes 
him to Norfolk for the evening service there. I spent 
the afternoon in conference with the Richmond trustees, 
a substantial and reliable set of men, and then, after 
tea at “The Manse,’’ which is the designation of the 
pleasant house adjoining the church where the Pratts 
live, I joined a Richmond delegation going out to High- 
land Springs to the dedication of the new chapel. ‘There 


we had an excellent and.appropriate service with ad- 


dresses by three young Southerners who are new recruits 
for our ministry: Mr. J. L. Einstein of Radford; Mr. J.T. 
Fitzgerald, who is in charge of the mission at Lynchburg; 
and Mr. D. M. Welch, who graduated last spring at 
the Harvard Divinity School and is now the minister 
at Highland Springs. Mr. F. M. Barbour and Mrs. 
Percy Reed admirably represented the congregation, and 
I had the sermon and the prayer of dedication. The 
chapel is pleasant and convenient and the whole situation 
cheerful and encouraging. 

On Monday Mr. Seaton arrived from his charge at 
Roanoke, and Mr. Pratt returned from Norfolk with Miss 
Marquand, the devoted volunteer parish assistant there, 
so eight of us, the workers in this Virginia field, lunched 
together and spent the afternoon in conference about our 
common tasks. Such interchanges of experience and 
information are invaluable. Carefully we went over the 
situation in each of the communities where missions are 
already established,—Richmond, Highland Springs, Nor- 
folk, Lynchburg, and Roanoke; eagerly we asked and 
answered such questions as: What is the best method of 
approach in these conservative Southern cities? Where 
and how shall we discover our natural constituency? 
How can we deepen the roots of these little churches? 
How can we upbuild self-reliance and_ self-support? 
What new fields are ready for our message? How can 
we best use our meagre resources in men and money? 
What should be the content of our preaching? What 
channels of public serviceableness are open to us? What 
can we do along the lines of religious education, of pub- 
licity work, of better organization and equipment? What 
can we do to make the Southern Conference, which comes 
to Richmond in April, more significant? It was time 
well spent! 

In the evening we had one of the most interesting 


services of ordination I have ever attended. At the - 


opening I had the pleasure of christening the six-weeks- 
old baby of Mr. and Mrs. Welch. Then Mr. Einstein 
conducted the service, and Mr. Seaton offered the prayer 
of ordination for Mr. Fitzgerald and Mr. Welch. Mr. 


a sermon and gave the charge. Then the new ministers, — 
in modest, straightforward fashion, told why, thro 
intellectual and spiritual crises, they had been led to 
pioneer service of the Unitarian ministry. Mr. Hinstei 
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One indication of the publicity work — 


who is an applicant for our fellowship, is a native | & 


Virginia, and of Presbyterian stock and tra 
Fitzgerald is also a Virginian, a Richmond « 
a Baptist by inheritance. Mr. Welch is 
of Cumberland Presbyterian antecedents. — 
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married and all have grown in deliberate and healthy 
fashion into the Unitarian way of thinking. It is good 
to have our pioneer work in Virginia more and more in 
charge of men who are to the manner born and who 
understand the Southern temper and point of view better 
than can any one of New England inheritances. 
_ For a good many years to come our mission in Virginia 
must be chiefly seed-sowing. Our interpretations of 
Christianity are novel and seem very dreadful to a 
people trained to identify religion with Calvinism or 
some other ism. In spite of the fact that such great 
Virginians as Thomas Jefferson and Chief Justice Mar- 
shall were Unitarians, Christianity in Virginia is still 
intensely conservative,—a condition which accounts for 
the fact that there are thousands of intelligent people 
who are wholly alienated from the churches, and who, 
because they have never heard of a rational religion, 
imagine that they have no religion at all. ‘There are the 
people we can help, and we propose, if the people of our 
older churches will but give us the means, to see to it that 
our word is heard in all the centres of life'in the Old 
~ Dominion. 
Richmond is the capital and chief centre of influence. 
_ Here we have a neat church and manse and a loyal and 
_ growing constituency. Here we have stationed our Field 
_ Secretary, Mr. Pratt, who is in immediate charge of our 
operations and to whom the other ministers report. 
_ At Highland Springs we now have an adequate plant and 
a well-rooted work. ‘The other societies as yet possess 
_ no equipment of their own and are able to do but little 
for the support of preaching. At Norfolk and Lynchburg 
our adherents meet in hired chapels, disused by former 
orthodox societies, and in Roanoke in a Masonic Hall. 
Now we propose further to extend our influence by open- 
_ ing a series of new preaching stations. All the ministers 
are so situated that they can, after their home morning 
services, reach some other good centre for Sunday even- 
ings. The places selected for such seed-sowing enter- 
prises in the immediate future are Newport News, Bed- 
_ ford, and Radford, and later, when the right opportunity 
offers, Charlottesville, the seat of the University of 
Virginia. Newport News can readily be reached from 
Richmond, and, if anything permanent develops there, 
can easily be tied up with Norfolk. Bedford will be 
_ worked from Lynchburg, and Radford, which is the home 
_ of Mr. Einstein, from Roanoke. Mr. Pratt has now gone 
into West Virginia to lend a hand to the new societies at 
_ Charleston and Huntington and to look over the situa- 
tion at Bluefield. During his absence Mr. Einstein will 
care for things at Richmond and Norfolk. 
So much for the plan of action. It is skilfully and 
_ economically devised. It proposes a work much needing 
to be done. The men to do it are available and eager. 
Shall it be done? ‘That depends upon the response 
which the people of the older churches of our fellowship 
_make to the appeal of their Association for the money 
without which all else—rich opportunity, enthusiastic 
leadership, good planning, self-forgetting labor—are in 
vain. These ministers are ready to work for fearfully 
small pay, but that they must have. The travelling 
penses, the hall hire, the advertising bills, must be 
Adequate equipment must be provided. The 
-ch at Richmond was largely the gift of one generous 
ian belonging to a New England church. Will not 
one make a similar gift of a chapel for Lynchburg? 
are going ahead confident that somehow and some- 
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Current Topics. 


THE continued growth of the western part of the coun- 
try in population is indicated by the estimate given out 
by the Federal Census Bureau, showing that 101,208,315 
persons inhabited this country on the first day of the 
present year. The Western States netted a greater pro- 
portionate increase than the Eastern, and among the 
fast-growing commonwealths Washington took the lead, 
with Oklahoma, Nevada, North Dakota, and New Mexico 
following in the order of their naming. ‘The movement 
of population is regarded by some statisticians as a hope- 
ful sign of the future. Immigration, it appears, is being 
diverted from its traditional tendency of congregating 
in limited urban areas in the East, where aliens have 
been maintaining their various national and racial affil- 
iations and characteristics. Instead, the incoming tide 
of immigrants is beginning to spread out into the great 
country west of the Mississippi, which offers excellent 
opportunities to honest and capable labor, and .where 
the conditions for keeping up clannish customs of racial 
segregation are less favorable than they are in the 
East. 
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THE question of defining the rights and obligations of 
warfare under the new conditions created by the develop- 
ment of the submarine is engaging the earnest attention 
of the State Department at Washington. ‘The immedi- 
ate object of the negotiations undertaken by Secretary 
Lansing with several of the belligerent and neutral Powers 
is the determination of the issue presented by the equip- 
ment of merchant vessels with limited armament, a prac- 
tice sanctioned by the practice of the past, which has crys- 
tallized into law. The objection to the continuance of 
this phase of the code has been raised by Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, the two countries which, under exist- 
ing conditions, are dependent upon the submarine as 
their only effective marine weapon. It is pointed out 
by these powers that, in any conflict with a submarine, 
a merchantman armed in accordance with the provisions 
of existing international law assumes the character of 
a warship in destructive and offensive effectiveness. 
And Germany has announced that after the end of 
this month such merchantmen of belligerent nations 
will be treated as warships by the commanders of 
U-boats. 

nd 


To the policy announced by Germany the powers of 
the Quadruple Entente have taken vigorous exceptions, 
and there has been talk of reprisals from British and 
French sources in case the Germans put their declaration 
into effect. Secretary Lansing, if the German definition 
of his stand is to be accepted as substantially accurate, 
has invited both belligerent camps to agree upon a modi- 
fication of existing international law by forbidding the 
arming of mercantile vessels. ‘The Secretary of State is 
reported from German sources to have taken the general 
ground against such arming of ships advanced by Ger- 
many and for the reasons pointed out by Germany since 
the beginning of the war. The attitude ascribed to 
Mr. Lansing has aroused high hopes in Germany, which 
regards the attitude of the United States on the issue 
heretofore as the only effective obstacle to the use of the 
submarine against enemies which have eliminated every 
other type of German vessel of war from the seas of the 
world. There is reason to doubt, however, the entire 
correctness of the German representation of the contents 
of the circular note sent out from Washington. 
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THE problem of the Philippines is occupying a promi- 
nent place in public attention because of the progress 
through Congress of the Jones Bill, with an amendment 
by Representative Clarke, which provides for the setting 
up of an independent government in the Archipelago 
in 1921. Critics of the bill are pointing out that the 
people of the islands, rent asunder by local and racial 
rivalries and hostilities, will not be able to maintain 
internal order in the country, and that they have not 
been sufficiently trained in the processes of political 
life to be capable of governing themselves. The pros- 
pect of an abandonment of the Philippines has created a 
stir in countries which have possessions in the Far East, 
notably in Holland. Hendrick Colijn, one of the most 
eminent European authorities on Malaysian colonial ad- 
ministration, has taken the advanced view that the pass- 
age of the pending legislation would produce ‘most seri- 
ous consequences .. . not only in the Philippines but all 
over the Orient in the possessions of European Powers,” 
by strengthening the ‘‘Asia for Asiatics’’ movement, 
and by still further dislocating the balance of power 
which has been shaken by recent Japanese policies in 
China. 


wt 


THE entrance of Roumania into the war on the side 
of the Quadruple Entente appeared to be foreshadowed 
by the official announcement at London last Monday, 
that mobilization had been completed by that country. 
The announcement was issued at the moment when Tsar 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria, with some of the members of 
his cabinet and some of his commanders, was on a visit 
to German headquarters, presumably perfecting a plan 
of campaign against Bulgaria’s northern neighbor, with 
the co-operation of the German Chancellor, von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, and the German General Staff. It has 
been apparent for several weeks that the diplomatic 
relations between Roumania and the Central Powers were 
not as favorable as Berlin might have wished, and the 
outward evidence of internal friction was seen in the 
dispute between Germany and the Danubian kingdom 
as to the price at which Roumania was willing to sell a 
large quantity of wheat to the Teutonic empires. At 
the same time the cable brought the news that Roumania 
had declined to conform to a request by Germany that 
Roumanian grain be withheld from the Powers of the 
Quadruple Entente. 

& 


THE British War Office at the beginning of the week 
posted the official proclamation calling to the colors the 
last class of the single men who had enrolled under the 
plan elaborated by Lord Derby in the closing phase of 
the voluntary enlistment scheme. ‘The latest addition 
to the British armament, together with the “slackers” 
who will be made available by the compulsory service 
legislation now in force, will put no less than five million 
men all told under the colors for employment on any 
front. ‘Iwo-fifths of this force, however, will not be 
able to go on active duty for several months yet, owing 
to lack of training. ‘The training and equipment of this 
“greater army’ is being prosecuted with the utmost 
vigor in the hope that the entire number may be com- 
pletely prepared for work in the trenches before mid- 
summer. ‘These reinforcements upon an imposing scale 
are depended upon by the General Staff of the Allies 
to give them a marked preponderance of strength in 
what many observers regard as the closing phase of the 
war. 
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Brevities, 


To have a sabbatical year guaranteed is enough to make 
a man choose almost any vocation by which bread and 
butter may be earned. 


Mr. Taft’s aildress at San Francisco ought to be cir- 
culated far and wide, both for the good sense displayed 
in his exposition of Unitarianism and for the good name 
that goes with it. - 


No life is more to be pitied than the empty life, but not 
blindness, not helpless hands, not old age can make that 
life empty to which remains the memory of useful work 
accomplished and a loving, eager interest in the life of 
others. 


Whatever blame belongs to Nietzsche, his counsel, “‘Be 
hard,” so far as it applies to one’s attitude to one’s self, 
is a great gospel, though one can readily appreciate that a 
certain type of person, even calling himself Christian, 
prefers, ‘Be soft!” 


John Chadwick once wrote, “It is the thoughtful and 
compassionate whose hearts are broken on the sharp 
edges of a predatory universe and on the tragedies of 
human life,’ but he did not stop here. He found the 
compassion here pledge of the compassion there. ‘‘Of all 
difficulties of believing, this is the most difficult,—to 
believe that mortal man can be more just than God, more 
pitiful, more loving.” 


Wanted: a Minister for a Country Church. 


BY A PARISHIONER. 


Qualifications. 


1. He must be an able, thoughtful preacher. We 
do not care whether he writes his sermons and reads 
them or speaks them off-hand out of a full mind and 
heart, if only he can preach so as to hit us where we live. 
We don’t care much about frills, but we want a preacher 
that can send us home to think it over, with a feeling 
that going to church has been worth while; and we like 
to have our visitors from the city speak respectfully of 
the men we invite them to “hear,” and we do appreciate 
a dignified and spiritual service of worship. Our congre- 
gation is made up of a variety of minds, from college 
men and women, farmers, teachers, down to—or up to— 
children and farm laborers. It is a highly intelligent con- 
gregation, one that knows the difference between sophistry 
and sound reasoning, between froth and real stuff. 

2. A young man preferred,—by some of us,—who can 
“interest the young people.’”’ Our young folks seem to 
have taken to the woods of late, or gone skating. We 
don’t want them to get on thin ice. But young or old, 
we should appreciate drawing power. We have a big, 
old, dignified, Colonial ‘‘meeting-house’’ that will seat 
three hundred, and a congregation of twenty or thirty 
scattered around in it looks lonesome. 

3. No objection to children. We have a large, com- 
fortable, Colonial parsonage, with ample land around it, — 
and noise-proof spaces, and it would be a pity not to have 
it show signs of active life and to minister in a social 
way to the respectability and charm of the village life. 2 
Besides, a few children added to our small Sunday-school f 
would indeed be a prized acquisition. ‘Therefore, ‘our’ 
minister must be a family man. ie 

4. We make no extraordinary demands on the nainiatie’ "Ss. 
wife. Nobody will feel hurt if she declines to assume — 

¢ « 
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| the presidency of the Alliance, superintend the Sunday- 


school, or lay out a round of social duties. We want her 
to be capable of keeping her house in order, her children 
properly clothed and disciplined, and the minister fed 
for his work. We, being busy country folk, hard-worked 
ourselves, know pretty accurately what all that costs in 
muscle and nerve strain. But we wish her to be a woman 
who can play her part in our simple social functions as 
well as our most intelligent and cultivated members, on 
the same level, and know enough to hold her tongue 
when silence is golden. 

5. We do not require our minister to be an expert in 
agricultural economics, and the exhibition of a smatter- 
ing knowledge would only excite our rural humor. We 
are in intimate relation with the experts of the agricult- 
ural college and farm bureau, and think we know a 
thing or two about farming ourselves. But if he knows 
enough, and has common sense enough, to appreciate 
the economies on which our social life is based, it will 
save him from trying to make experiments upon us, 
increase his sympathy for us, and lead to a mutual under- 
standing. If he should undertake to teach us anything 
he must be able to prove his thesis. We have got beyond 
the age of guesswork. 

6. He need not be up-to-date in educational theories. 
We shall probably not ask him to serve on the School 
Board, as the fathers did. Our schools have a trained 
educator and executive over them, in the person of a 
district superintendent, and we select business men for 
our School Committee. 

7. He must be a good mixer. We have a number of 
local organizations that will be glad to welcome him if he 
is a man among men. He will be a leader if he is born 
to lead. We follow leaders only when they can deliver 
the goods. We laugh at poses and resent patronage. 

8. We want a religious man to “build up the church.” 
The more he knows about deep things of the spirit the 
We do a lot of rather radical thinking, but 
our religious sentiments are traditionally conservative. 
We retain our liking for the old lines of church work. 
We have no place for the institutional church mixed up 
with a lot of social service fads. Many of the things 
such churches try to do in cities we do outside, as com- 
munity affairs. The minister must give the first place in 
his heart and mind to the church. After that, if he can 
go around as a man among men, take hold, as a citizen, 


of things that need to be done, lead where he can lead 


efficiently, and push where he cannot lead, why, we shall 
tie no strings to him. We have very little of the old- 
time respect for ‘‘the cloth” left, but we do know a man 
when we see him, and we give him credit for just about 
what he is worth. 

Apply at denominational headquarters. 


During a period of many weary months we have been 
hearing candidates. The list we got at headquarters 
is not so very long, because the fact that we are a country 
church puts us out of the line of general competition. A 
lot of ministerial candidates will not clip out our ads. 

We have heard once every man who has been willing to 
look at us, some of them twice, and some ‘‘supplies,’’ and 
given their ears cause to burn. ‘They have arrived on 
Saturday night, delivered their “‘message,’’—if they had 
one,—shaken hands, and gone away after dinner on Sun- 


_ day; and still are we advertising. What’s the matter? 


We are not an overcritical people. We know our own 


limitations, and our lack of ability to meet the com- 
petitions of the market. Perhaps we have set our stand- 


ard pretty high, but common sense and experience tell 
tt it would be just as well to close our church as 


set our standard too low. 


ae ¥ 
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We have not found fault with the personal appearance 
of the candidates that have come to us. We have not 
criticised the cut of their coats, the way they trimmed their 
whiskers, shaved their faces, squinted their eyes, or 
the evidences of their scholarship. The most general 
fault has been that the most of the preachers could not 
preach. They have read sermons constructed according 
to the most approved homiletical rules, with faultless dic- 
tion, with little substance in them, and read them in an 
artificial, far-off way, or scattered crude phrases all around 
the lot, neither kind hitting the bull’s-eye. 

Perhaps we have not given them much encouragement. 
Twenty or thirty staid, dignified, undemonstrative listen- 
ers scattered around a three-hundred-seat church, cannot 
be a very inspiring audience, but Gessler’s remark to Tell 
might be good for a preacher to consider: ‘Thy skill 
will be the greater if thou hittest it.” 

Some of them could preach and hit the mark, but they 
had misfortunes to handicap them. One had no family; 
another had an invalid wife; and some who appeared to 
come up somewhere near our standard did not seem to 
like us,—a mistake on their part; and some, before they 
became wholly discouraged by the candidating system and 
ready to accept anything that promised a living, had 
calls to places that looked more inviting on the surface. 

So we have come to a parting of the ways, the end of 
our rope, run up against a stone wall, or any other figure 
that you like better. 

Now the significant thing about this weary experi- 
ence is not the way we have sized up the candidates, and 
the questions we have asked them. It is the way they 
have sized us up—or down. It is the questions they have 
asked, with pessimistic inflections—of stage-drivers, of 
their Sunday hosts, of people who did not know, and oc- 
casionally of the standing committee. Is this your average 
congregation? Is this the size of your Sunday-school? 
Haven’t you any young people? Couldn’t you make 
the salary larger? Would you put steam heat and a 
bathroom, with hot and cold water, into your parsonage? 
The questioning vision seems to end with the ‘main 
chance.’ Scarcely a question about the fields untilled, 
unharvested, if not unplanted, outside and round about, 
in and around the byways; no question about unde- 
veloped resources, or religious conservation; no thought 
about the needs for a service of consecration in a com- 
munity of honorable traditions, progressive in many ways, 
in whose future its inhabitants believe. 

We shall have to put in another advertisement. Now 
I am going to make a bid for a candidate who can come 
up to our standard, and state briefly the terms we can 
offer. 

If you judge from our past history you will expect to 
find a number of good things that are hidden away on 
your casual Sunday. I am not going to reveal them. 
They will have to be personally discovered. You may 
not wear the right kind of psychological glasses to see 
them, or have the tactical skill to draw them forth, and 
you might be disappointed and turn upon me as a bar- 
gainer seeking to get service under false pretences. 

What I am going to offer you is the genius of the situa- 
tion. I will show you a church with a history, a tradi- 
tion of able men in the pulpit and devoted pastors going 
about, that is fast losing its hold on the community and 
the respect of the country-side. I will show you a flock 
that is scattering because it lacks a shepherd, and, as the 
church loses its hold, some of us are fearing for the morals 
of the community: Our young men are buying auto- 
mobiles, and worse things may happen to them than 
skidding on slippery pavements if the church fails to make 
its appeals to them; and no church without a minister 
ever did make much of an appeal. 
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I will offer you an introduction to numerous homes 
where Sunday clothes are not put on, homes where a 
modern kind of paganism is slowly taking the place of the 
living God. If you are a man of adequate equipment I 
will offer you a job that will test your mettle to the limit 
and prove the stuff you are made of. 

We have no very black sheep to clean up. We are a 
lot of average humans, with the usual amount of cussed- 
ness, jealousy, greed, selfishness, and meanness, all of 
which we do not apologize for. It is a part of any minis- 
ter’s job to deal with them, in any place. If we were all 
saints we should not be bidding for a minister, except as 
an ornament. 

Do you like the looks of the offer? Jam pretty sure that 
Saint Paul would have jumped at it. What missionary 
to heathen tribes would ask for a better job, unless he 
wanted something more spectacular? 

The compensation? Oh, well! We pay a salary suffi- 
cient to keep soul and body together, if you do not under- 
take to live too high; that is, to put on more style than the 
rest of us. The town furnishes its inhabitants free lots 
in the cemetery. The church erects monuments to 
beloved ministers who die in office. We point with pride 
to two. We hang their pictures in public places. 

But no man has as yet starved to death, or frozen, or 
gone ragged. No minister’s child has been deprived of a 
college course if he wanted it. Our ministers have had 
even luxuries thrust upon them, largely for personal 
reasons; but as we pay promptly what is down in the 
contract, we carefully make no promises beyond a con- 
servative estimate of our means. That is the country 
way of driving bargains. What you get beyond the 

contract depends on how you handle your job. 

As to perquisites, there are other compensations that 
no contract can specify. I cannot put them into an adver- 
tisement; they are too sacred for public print. 


Democracy in the Liturgy. 


[The following criticism of the Book of Common Prayer, written 
by Rev. Irwin Tucker, is taken from the columns of the Living 
Church.| 


Democracy is the essence of liturgical forms. It is in 
order that the people may share in worship as heartily and 
as fully as the minister, that we prescribe a Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. Unless a hymn is well known beforehand, 
only soloists can sing. Unless a prayer is precomposed, it 
is individual, not social; and erratic individualism is sure 
to pervade it. Unless there is a fixed form of service, 
grown into by common consent, public worship becomes a 
mere lecture, backed by a sacred performance. 

Here lies the difference between Catholic and Prot- 
estant worship. The elaborate ceremonial of the historic 
churches springs from a desire to give as many people a 
definite and personal share in the service as possible. ‘The 
worship of the ‘pure Protestant’’ bodies around us be- 
comes individualism when the minister selects the hymns 
and the lessons, offers the prayer, preaches the sermon, 
and gives directions at every stage what every one else 
is to do. All public services must develop into a ritual, 
sooner or later, if they are to remain social. Every 
congregation, no matter how individualistic in theory, 
has a ritual of its own in course of time. The beauty of a 
universal ritual is that it links visitors with habituals 
in a common bond of familiar devotion. 

But democracy which is only a matter of tradition 
becomes aristocracy and even snobbery in course of time. 
The descendants of the democrats of the American Revo- 
lution have not necessarily preserved the spirit of de- 
mocracy. It is necessary to keep that spirit in the words 
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as well as in [the form of a liturgy, lest it become tradi- 
tional and meaningless mummery. 

Now our Book of Common Prayer, admirable as it is 
in many respects, was formulated in an age when people 
revered kings as the highest human expression of God. 
We employ the terms of monarchy and servility in our 
address to the Almighty, as though he could be flattered 
by comparing Him to the Czar or the Kaiser. We con- 
stantly speak of the altar as the “‘throne of the King’’; 
we speak of the church as the “King’s palace’; we rep- 
resent the august Figure of our Redeemer dressed in the 
puppet rags of a Louis XVI. or a George III. 

Healthy young American children, when told to rever- 
ence the altar as the “throne of the King,” conceive an 
instant desire to throw a brick at it. Democracy is 
bred into our bones, into the constitution of our thought. 
To call a church the “‘palace of a King”’ does no credit to 
the church; for, most of all places on earth, a church 
ought to be unlike the hothouse of sycophancy, flattery, 
intrigue, and snobbishness that are inherent in the palace 
of a king. 

These are all figures of speech natural to an age of mon- 
archy, and to a church used as a means to keep the people 
quiet under kingly rule; but they are in violent contrast 
to the real manliness of the world of to-day, and they are 
also in violent contrast to the teachings of the Gospel. 

Jesus disclaimed the title of king; and He strenuously 
discouraged any such ambitions in the hearts of His 
followers. When Pilate asked, “Art thou a King?” 
He instantly retorted, ‘‘ Tou sayest I am a King,” refus- 
ing by His own lips to apply the title to Himself. His 
favorite description of Himself is surely the most demo- 
cratic and least monarchic of all titles—“‘Son of Man”’ 
His favorite comparison for God was not in the least 
kingly; it was “Father.” 

There is no excuse for the collect for the Third Sunday 
in Lent; it is anthropomorphic and anti-democratic as 
well as largely meaningless, and it is in the midst of a 
collection of wonderfully beautiful altar-prayers which 
shame it by their lustre. Neither is there any excuse for 
the Prayer for the President in Morning Prayer, which 
is simply a slovenly rehash of the Prayer for the Royal 
Family in the English Prayer Book. 

Along with this conception of an angry monarch, 
whose favor we must secure by licking the dust at his feet, 
we must remove the Calvinistic lapse of so frequently call- 
ing ourselves ‘‘vile earth and miserable sinners.” ‘The 
word “‘miserable’’ has changed its meaning since it was 
first used. It should be either “sorrowful’’ (active) or 
“worthy of compassion”’ (passive). The Litany would be 
much improved by leaving off the intruded words ‘‘miser- 
able sinners’’ after the four sentences of the Invocation. 

Another Calvinistic intrusion in the Confession in the 
Communion office comes very near being un-Christian, 
—‘Against thy Divine Majesty, Provoking most justly 
thy wrath and indignation against us.” Here again we 
crawl. Now it is quite true that the publican who smote 
on his breast, crying ‘“‘God have mercy upon me, a sinner,” 
went down to his house justified rather than the Pharisee. 
But that is no reason for imputing to God emotions ~ 
of vengeance against those who are baptized and con- 
firmed into His Son. Why could we not insert there the 
ancient Mea culpa, saying, “Through our fault, through 
our own fault, through our own most grievous fault’’? 

Yet one more Calvinism. ‘The Exhortation at Morn- 
ing Prayer is unreasonably long. It would be simple to 
enclose the middle sentence in brackets, to be used or tae 
out at discretion except, let us say, “once a mon 

The Te Deum is perhaps the cause of more heart ‘ehace 
than anything else in our Book. For every Sunday 
consumption, where Morning Prayer is said thai often, it 


ea is entirely toomuch. For mission stations, the use of any 

_ hymn in place of the Canticles ought to be freely allowed; 
and an alternate canticle which can be sung allowed there 
in place of €ither Te Deum or Benedicite. ‘The Canticles 
were intended as conservations of democracy, instead of 
which they have become monopolies. 


A Forward Movement. 


WILLIAM LINDSAY. 


One distinct feature of the present European war is 
the participation in its operations by clergymen of most 
of the denominations or churches. Some are fighting 
as privates or officers in the trenches, while others are 
serving in ambulance corps. This work of sacrifice and 
amelioration has brought men of various religious affilia- 
tions face to face under deadly, heartsearching, and 
unusual circumstances. Already the promise of desirable 
fruitage from this meeting is beginning to reveal its 
fraternal character. From many hitherto exclusive 
camps come intimations that things can never again 
be as they were before. The awful baptism of blood 
and fire is tending toward the unity of the spirit or a 
recognition of the desirability of conceding mutual 
place and opportunity in the wide field of religious 
effort. In a word, the old barriers of suspicion and intol- 
erance are rocking to their fall. In this arena the grand 
old truth so long maintained by Unitarians, that the real 
test of belief is not creedal, but service, is receiving new 
recognition. The situation promises developments of 
far-reaching consequences for the churches. Sensitive to 
world influences, and quick to appraise their meaning and 
value, the United States cannot fail to evince a keen 
interest in whatever bids fair to lessen theological strife 
and add fresh vigor to the moral and spiritual assets of 
the nation. It will be, of course, for each individual 
body to consider and act according to the best of its 
ability and light in giving momentum to Christian 

- unification, not necessarily organic at present, but surely 
pointing in that ideal direction. 

Now the question arises, What should be the attitude 
of the Unitarian body to the opportunity presented by 
the world-widening of the religious horizon? One of the 
criticisms directed against orthodoxy has been that it 
is too intent on looking after theological fences, and 
accentuating its denominational merits as a means of 
personal salvation. But are not our Unitarian churches 
open to the tw quoque,—you are satisfied to live a life 
of smug complacency, and show no great zeal in carrying 
your message to the indifferent and unchurched multi- 

| tudes? It must be admitted there is something in the 
1 arraignment, and we are forced to deplore the fact 
| that Unitarian congregations are too prone to rest satis- 
fied with worship which means personal satisfaction. 
William Booth, founder of the Salvation Army, perceived 
in his own case that such a life is merely another form 
of selfishness. He followed the higher vision and in so 
doing struck the road to greatly multiplied usefulness. 
Before Booth, John Wesley and hosts of other apostles 
of the cross realized the same truth, and from cloistered 
ease and spiritual surfeit went forth into the rough-and- 
‘tumble of slum and market-place and wherever humanity 
in its impenitence and ungodliness might be confronted, 
and preached the gospel as they understood it. 
- But to return to the question, What should be the 
attitude of the Unitarian body to the opportunity pre-. 
by the world-widening of the religious horizon? 
until the people throng our gates? That will be 
; The crowd won’t come; and the 
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liberalizing element retains its own members despite the 
occasional voice of dissent. 

Unitarians must strive harder for a hearing, put off 
aloofness, and come down to the masses out of doors. 
A sympathetic relation in this matter is almost as impor- 
tant as the nature of the message itself. 

In this connection it may not be amiss to recall what 
is being done in England, Wales, and Scotland. A few 
years ago Rev. Thomas Spedding of Rochdale, Lancashire, 
famous as the home of the Co-operative Societies, con- 
ceived the idea of preaching in the open air from a van, 
or perhaps I had better say, of following the example of live 
churches, temperance reformers, and others who found 
this to be an excellent way of sowing their seed. A 
friend to whom Mr. Spedding mentioned his plan of 
operations and who thought well of it gave him a liberal 
start. A van was built and a horse bought. The vehicle’ 
was constructed so that it could be turned into a sleeping 
compartment to accommodate two people, while it also 
lent itself to a kitchenette and library as well as a platform 
for speakers. On the outside you read ‘‘The Unitarian 
Van,” also there was an invitation to step in and inspect 
the arrangements as well as the literature of the Associa- 
tion which was for free distribution. Its advent in 
every town and village was widely published. Here and 
there the missioners encountered threats and organized 
opposition. The first season, as might be expected, 
proved to be the hardest. Experience had to be gained, 
mistakes corrected, and confidence assured. All came 
in due course. The experiment was fully justified. 
Thousands of people for the first time had listened to 
an exposition of rational religion from the lips of Uni- 
tarian ministers and laymen, as well as received leaflets 
setting forth our position. The movement is growing. 
Several vans now take to the road at the beginning of 
summer and continue their labors until its close. The 
modus operandi is as follows: A suitable layman takes 
charge of each van, in which he lives. It is part of his 
duty to look over the next town to be visited and in 
consultation with the local minister decide on the most 
suitable pitch, also he makes the acquaintance of the 
police and obtains a permit for his purpose. During 
the day he distributes notices of the meeting as well as 
tracts, he also sees to it that those attending the services 
take away with them reading matter. His heart and 
head are in the work, otherwise he would be eminently 
outof place. Should the visiting clericus be gypsy enough 
inclined to make the venture of a week abroad, he is 
initiated into the mysteries of cooking, dish-washing, 
etc., and at night goes to sleep with a veritable sense of 
being cabined and cribbed, accompanied by the consoling 
intimation from his lay brother that, should the van slip 
anchor during the darkness, at the instigation of some 
practical joker, and go bumping hither and thither, he is 
not to get alarmed, rather regard it as an unrehearsed 
act. The visiting minister is a volunteer from another 
town, who serves the mission for a week, delivering a course 
of addresses as advertised. The local clergyman presides 
while his choir furnishes the music. The van carries 
a small harmonium. As one who has taken part in 
this venture I can testify to its success—if success be 
understood in the sense of a crowd of people, including 
perhaps an Anglican clergyman, attentively listening to 
the preacher for upwards of an hour, followed by a long 
period of question and answer. ‘There is also the quicken- 
ing effect on the local church. I remember on one oc- 
casion our meeting was all but captured by a Gospel 
Mission band. A banner was displayed, warning us to 
escape from the wrath to come, a reminder of “the blood,” 
“hell,” etc.; then came a low murmur, which proved to 
be the tuning up for sacred song. It was of the pathetic 
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kind, and for a time rose triumphant, drowning the voice 
of our man. In the end, however, the instinct of fair 
play prevailed, and we learned opposition of that kind 
only tended to arouse interest and swell numbers. 

At the outset the van enterprise had its critics among 
our own people, especially from some of the stronger 
and well-established congregations. The departure was 
regarded as unbecoming the dignity of a Unitarian 
church. The fact is, it was the leaven needed to save 
the respectables from the very exclusiveness they charged 
up to others. 

A useful outcome of the open-air campaign was the 
putting of the Unitarian clergyman on his mettle. He 
discovered himself as an extemporaneous outdoor speaker, 
and in the second place he found out his hecklers seemed 
_to know the Bible by heart. This drove him to a closer 
study of text and context, and in some instances, it must 
_ be confessed, the lesson was in order. 

In the march of events it is probable we too may take 
to the road. A worse thing might happen. When 
Bishop Potter of New York espied a suitable man and 
wanted to round out his education, he sent him down to 
the slums to prisons and hospitals for a time; and, not 
to be behind in example, he himself made his headquarters 
in Stanton Street, and spent an entire summer in the 
lowest parts of the city ministering to the wants and 
sufferings of that congested and vice-stricken district. 
This action ennobled him in the eyes of Jew and Gentile, 
and so he came to be affectionately regarded as the 
people’s bishop. Hence, also, he reinforced his qualifi- 
cations as a man of affairs. 

Unitarians are the custodians of a practical gospel, 
and, as already noticed, the times are opportune for 
launching out into the great sea of humanity with increased 
fervor in our faith venture. Venture brings experience, 
and experience adds fuel to power. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Religious Insight. 


“Hundreds of persons can talk for one who can think, 
but thousands can think for one who can see. ‘To see 
clearly is poetry, philosophy, and religion all in one.” 
This is the testimony of John Ruskin, and experience 
seems to justify his words. 

Men differ widely from one another in their moral 
attainments, in their intellectual abilities, and in the 
degree in which they win the prizes of worldly success, 
such as fame and power and wealth; but there is scarcely 
anything in which the differences are greater than in the 
ability to see. Moreover, this power is one that is con- 
tinuously being enhanced in our judgment by the recogni- 
tion that everything may be significant and therefore 
nothing is too small to be noticed. Observation is the 
beginning of scientific achievement. If we have a larger 
knowledge of the universe to-day than was possible a 
century or a generation ago, it is due primarily to the 
habit man has formed of observing more closely and 
accurately the facts by which he is surrounded. 

But there is a kind of seeing other than the seeing 
with the physical eye; it is what we call imagination, 
insight, vision. ‘True it is that the ‘‘visionary” in the 
popular mind is supposed to have loosened his hold on 
reality and to believe that his airy, unsubstantial fancies 
are as real as the world reported to him through his 
physical senses; and undoubtedly there has been a 
plentiful exercise of the unfettered imagination. Reason 
enough there is why the man of practical common sense, 
priding himself upon being neither a theorist nor a dreamer, 
and dealing with things as they are, has little sympathy 
or patience with those who dream and imagine, and 
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mistake their intangible creations for the existences of 
actual vision. 

But after all, vision may be the clearest and truest kind 
of seeing. The man who was the “visionary” to his 
contemporaries has become again and again the true 
prophet of a larger and better order of life to a later 
generation. Imagination is one of the superior endow- 
ments of the human mind, and religious and moral in- 
sight is a necessity if we would become masters in the 
supreme art of living. Let me illustrate. Here is a man 
working at his machine inashop. He sees with his physi- 
cal eye the things that are immediately present before 
him—the machine demanding his attention, the material 
which he feeds into the machine. He may indeed see a 
great deal more than that, but he would be a good work- 
man, he could perform his task with accuracy and skill, 
if that was all he could see. But we know the product 
of his labor would be in vain if it were not related to the 
labors of other men. ‘The work of their hands and the 
work of his belong together, and the one who has super- 
vision of the factory knows how the labors of all belong 
together! He must see what the man working at his 
machine may not see. He must look at the whole process 
from a higher point of view, as it were, and therefore, 
has not merely vision, but supervision. The term has 
come to mean care, charge, command, superintendence, 
and this is along the line of natural development, for there 
is a tendency to give charge and leadership and added 
responsibilities to those who can see relations, processes, 
principles, as well as facts—who have, in a word, insight. 

‘The same power to trace cause and effect, to under- 
stand things in their true proportions and. relations is 
one of the sorest needs in modern society. Without 
it we go astray. Fads and fashions are mistaken for 
the abiding facts of the spiritual life and our energies and 
purposes are dissipated in fruitless efforts. I believe 
in the social passion and wisdom which are gradually 
changing the environment of man for the better, but 
more and more I believe in the education which trains 
the mind for spiritual vision, which makes clear the 
greater possibilities of life, which points out the path 
life hath as to its direction and its goal, which makes 
real the ideal relations between man and woman, parent 
and child, employer and employed, nation and nation. 
When that insight is ours, religion, morals, philosophy, 
art, flourish, and society goes forward with hastened 
pace upon its upward course.—Rev. Arthur H. Winn. 


Spiritual Life. 


We shall one day forget all about duty, and do every- 
thing from the love of the loveliness of it, the satisfaction 
of the rightness of it.—George MacDonald. 
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For the man to whom our natural intelligence is equal 

to the soul’s necessity for finding God there is no lack of 


revelation. ‘he universe is full of visions and of voices. 
John White Chadwick. 
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Great and sacred is obedience. He who is not able 
in the highest majesty of manhood to obey, with clear 
and open brow, a law higher than himself, is barren of 
all faith and love—James Martineau. - 
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In human affairs the justice of God must work by 

htiman means. Men are the measures of God’s pri 

ples, our morality the instrument of his justice. T 

ideal must become actual: God’s thought a human tt 
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_ made real in a reign of righteousness and a kingdom— 
- no, a commonwealth—of justice on the earth. You and 
I can help forward that work.—Theodore Parker. 
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But it is not only in the unusual scene, at quiet sun- 
set, or when, after some vision of sin, ‘“God makes him- 
self an awful rose of dawn,” that we come to know him. 
We find God, too, in the simpler and more common ex- 
periences of every day.—Oliver Jay Fairfield. 
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God is known and seen and trusted by thousands of 
souls who need no other evidence of his being or his 
will than what is directly revealed to their hearts. ‘There 
is that within us more sacred than cathedral altar or 
stained window or sacred writing. It is the soul itself. 
Henry W. Bellows. 


General Conference Address.* 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, LL.D. 


My father and mother were Unitarians; my mother’s 
mother was a Unitarian who followed Channing. Liberal 
religion was therefore bred in my bone. After a life of 
nearly threescore and of a not inconsiderable contact with 
many religions, I do not find my views changed as to the 
profound importance both of maintaining the Christian 
religion as an indispensable element in the progress of 
civilization to better or higher ideals and of the persis- 
tent upholding of liberality in Christian religious thought 
as a means of stimulating and elevating the lives of those 
whose faith in a strictly orthodox creed has failed, and who, 
but for a broader religious outlook, might drift into in- 
difference and lose the inspiration of religion that all 
men need. 

It has been my lot to be the chief executive for four years 
of an Oriental people more than seven millions in number, 
—Christians, Mohammedans, and Pagans,—I have been 
chief executive of the American people for a similar 
period, and have had other experiences in the government 
of these two very different peoples. The longer and more 
intimate my knowledge of their political and social lives, 
the more deeply impressed I have become with the criti- 
cal importance of the part that the Church and religion 
must play in making popular government what it ought 
to be, and in vindicating it as the best kind of a govern- 
ment that an intelligent people can establish. 

The necessity for the infusion of the religious spirit 
into the prevailing morality for the purpose of giving it 
life and persistent influence is a fact that every one who 
studies the life of a people from the standpoint of a 
responsible administrator of government must recognize. 
: There are doubtless many individuals who live a moral 

and upright life who are not conscious of religious faith or 
feeling or fervor; but, however this may be in exceptional 
cases, it is the influence of religion and its vivifying qual- 
ity that keeps the ideals of people high, that consoles them 
in their suffering and sorrow, and brings their practices 
more nearly into conformity with their ideals. The study 
of man’s relation to his Creator and his responsibility for 
his life to God energizes his moral inclinations, strengthens 
his self-sacrifice and restraint, prompts his sense of 
paternal obligation to his fellow-man, and makes him 
the good citizen without whom popular government 
would be a failure. These things are true, whether the 
religious spirit is accompanied with a belief in God clothed 
with definite personal attributes and constantly interven- 
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ing upon personal intercession, as in our orthodox religious 
creeds, or is satisfied with and can only be rationally recon- 
ciled to a less definite conception of God as “‘the Eternal 
Power not ourselves that makes for Righteousness.”’ 

If it be said that this view of the need of religion and 
its value is not as high as it should be because it looks 
chiefly to progress in human welfare and happiness in 
this world rather than in the next, I can only say that the 
character and needs of this world we know, while we can 
but surmise the features of the next. Milton’s words 
which he put into the mouth of his real hero, Satan, “The 
mind is its own place, and in itself can make a heaven 
of hell, a hell of heaven,” we can verify by this world’s 
experiences. We may rest reasonably satisfied that the 
religious spirit and conduct which help to create heavenly 
human happiness in this life will not be out of keeping 
with life hereafter. 

The tendency of the Christian world toward greater 
liberality in creed is interesting to trace. In the sixteenth 
century few believed in religious tolerance, one faith 
and creed was right, all others were wrong, and it was the 
duty of the orthodox to force their creed on all for the 
glory of God and for the saving of the unbelievers. It 
was better to use compulsion with him, even to his death, 
to induce conversion, because if obdurate in his unbe- 
lief he was bound for eternal torment anyhow. 

Erasmus, in the sixteenth century, was a noteworthy 
exception. He believed in religious toleration and re- 
sented the restrictions upon him, a priest of the Church, 
which a different rule entailed. The Papists and the 
Puritans conceded the logic of each other by the same 
intolerance; and the Puritans of New England, who 
sought her rocky shores in search of freedom to worship 
God in their way, denied it to others, and banished Roger 
Williams to his Providential colony, which became a 
refuge for all schismatics. 

Various influences prevailing when our National 
Government was formed secured complete religious 
freedom and tolerance. The logic of the doctrine of 
individual responsibility to God taught by the Puritans 
ultimately led in New England to independence of 
religious thought and toleration of differences in creed. 
The Friends, under Penn, had always upheld it. The 
Catholics of Maryland, with a charter from an Anglican 
throne, favored it. Jefferson was a Unitarian, and fought 
the fight of religious freedom in Virginia. Some of the 
States retained tests of eligibility to the electorate and to 
office, based on religious creed, but these soon disappeared. 

The first Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
declaring for freedom of religion and against any estab- 
lishment of a state church, although only a restraint upon 
the Federal Government, soon represented the attitude 
of the States on the same subject. 

Under complete freedom of religion, liberal thought is 
bound to assert itself. The intensity of persecution does 
not then destroy a sense of proportion as to the essentials 
of a faith and its incidents. Channing’s sermons and the 
schism in the very home of orthodoxy followed. While 
the municipal law as to freedom of religion was sweep- 
ing, the attitude of the orthodox churches and of society 
which they dominated was still intolerant and severely 
condemnatory. Gradually, however, the views of many 
in the evangelical churches have grown more liberal, and 
in the generation through which I have lived I can see 
a marked change of attitude toward Unitarianism and 
liberal religion. 

Now what are Unitarians? Are they Christians? Of 
course, that is a matter of definition. If a man can be 
a Christian only when he believes in the literal truth of 
the creed as it is recited in the orthodox evangelical 
churches, then we Unitarians are not Christians. A 
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Unitarian believes that Jesus Christ founded a new religion 
and a new religious philosophy on the love of God for 
man, and of men for one another and for God, and taught 
it by his life and practice, with such Heaven-given sin- 
cerity, sweetness, simplicity, and all-compelling force 
that it lived after him in the souls of men, and conquered 
the world and became the basis for a civilization struggling 
toward the highest ideals. They do not find the evidence 
of the truth of many traditions which have attached 
themselves to the life and history of Jesus to be strong 
enough to overcome the presumption against supernatural 
intervention in the order of nature. They feel the life 
of Jesus as a man to be more helpful to them, as a religious 
inspiration, than if he is to be regarded as God in human 
form. ‘They find in the higher criticism of the Gospels 
reason enough to explain those passages in which the super- 
natural is set forth as part of Jesus’ life and doctrine as 
additions to a much simpler story upon which the Synoptic 
Gospels were founded. They learn that the composer of 
each Gospel had a bent and a motive which colored his 
rendition of an earlier story, and that the prompting 
was found in early controversies in the Church between 
Jews and Gentiles. They realize that the grandness of 
style and the doctrinal character of the Fourth Gospel 
were well suited and were necessary to the strengthening 
of the Christian Church, as it then was, among the people 
of the civilized world. But they deny that they lose 
the essence of Christianity when they give up miracles, 
the virgin birth, and a special divinity of Jesus. The 
Unitarians have always emphasized the life of Jesus in his 
teaching of love as the foundation of all things spiritual, 
and the motive and end of the kingdom of God. In that 
sense, and that we believe to be the true sense, Unita- 
rians are Christians. 

The views which Unitarians have avowedly adopted as 
their faith have forced themselves, in one form or another, 
into the minds of many laymen and some clergymen of 
orthodox churches. They have softened the rigidity of 
a narrow insistence on literal acceptance of every dogma. 
They have liberalized the attitude of many of the evan- 
gelical churches which do not press home upon their 
members the searching inquiries of earlier times as to 
conviction in respect to every theological tenet. Clergy- 
men have done away largely with the doctrinal sermon 
and with attacks upon differing creeds. They exalt, as 
they should, the profoundly helpful example of Jesus’ 
life, and his pregnant parables and lessons of love and 
true happiness in seeking the kingdom of God. They 
dwell upon the purpose of all his actions, embodied in the 
sentence, ‘‘And Jesus went about doing good.” 

Not only that, but they are making their churches 
centres of doing good. ‘They are showing the essence of 
Christianity by their works of helpfulness. Many modern 
churches have become institutional in the organization 
of branches for philanthropic, charitable, and educational 
progress among those for whom they feel responsible. 
While I do not say that this change indicates a general 
surrender by church authorities of the tenets of the 
orthodox Christian creed, it indicates a change of empha- 
sis that enables many laymen to remain within the 
church whose minds tend toward a more liberal Christian- 
ity. ‘This change has, I believe, strengthened the churches 
in their useful and elevating influence upon society, 
and it has brought all churches closer together in a common 
advance. ‘There is more team work. 

It has modified the attitude of orthodox churches 
toward Unitarians in a large degree. It has promoted 
a spirit of tolerance and friendly co-operation. It was 
not always so. Jefferson, though a sincere student of 
the teachings of Jesus, and a Unitarian, was denounced 
as an atheist. We know the contumely, insult, and mob 
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violence to which Priestley was subjected in England. 
Franklin, the Adamses, and Fillmore were really Unita- 
rians, but they were looked at askance. Lincoln, one 
of the most deeply religious men, was clearly Unitarian 
in his faith. In spite of all these illustrious examples, 
religious prejudices have been played upon in politics 
to defeat Unitarians and upholders of liberal Christianity, 
and in very recent years; but even in the time my life 
compasses I can see a great change for the better. 

When the intolerance was great, when the real feeling 
of the orthodox clergy and laity was, in its spirit, out of 
harmony with the Constitutional declaration in favor of 
freedom of. religion, it was necessary for Unitarians to 
be militant, and to deal blow for blow in controversy, 
and to give reasons for the faith that was in them. But 
now that the struggle for liberal Christianity has been 
won, now that it is showing itself in the orthodox 
churches themselves, and in their laity, we can be con- 
tent to maintain our Unitarian congregations and fold, 
still comparatively small in number, knowing that, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, our attitude and the scientific 
spirit of modern days in Biblical criticism have revealed, 
in its proper lines, the real essence of Christianity, and 
have blurred doctrinal and denominational distinctions 
in a union of effort to follow the teachings and religion 
of the life of Jesus Christ. The office performed by 
Unitarianism in this respect has been one of the highest 
importance in retaining for many men and women of 
strong intellect, independence and courage of thought, 
and inquiring minds, the consolations and strengthening 
inspiration of religious faith and their responsibility to 
God, without the necessity of rejecting doubts of what 
seemed to them unproven and unprovable. “A people 
without religion are lacking in the greatest aid to the 
progress of society, in the moral elevation of individuals 
and the community. A church and a faith which recon- 
ciles religion and freedom of thought and retains the 
essence of a Christianity which has done so much to redeem 
the world and advance it in real happiness toward the 
kingdom of God has a right to claim a reason for being. 

It is not for us to attack the faith of other Christians. 
It is not for us to rouse in them the doubts that have 
troubled us in accepting their creed. It is not for us to 
deny the good their faith does them or the comfort their 
religion gives them. It is for us to encourage all churches 
where they are working, as they all are working, for the 
good of man, and where we can unite with them or express 
our general sympathy with them to do so. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association I consider one 
of the greatest practical agencies for saving young men 
from dissipation and degradation and for stimulating them 
to useful and moral lives. In those to whom it offers 
its encouraging facilities it makes no distinction of creed 
or religion. It is non-denominational except that, by 
one of the rules of its original organization, its directors 
must be members of an orthodox Protestant evangelical 
church. This has been made the basis for severe criti- 
cism of its narrowness. I cannot share this view. The 
rule of eligibility to the directorate was adopted in an 
earlier period, and perhaps would not now be insisted on, 
were it being organized now. ‘The whole administration, 
however, is now so catholic and liberal and so world- 
wide in its usefulness that this feature does not trouble 
me. When I think that, in China, mandarins, who are 
Confucianists or nothing, contribute generously to Young 
Men’s Christian Association establishments because of — 


the good it does in the large cities of the far Orient, I 


don’t think it is for a Unitarian to withhold his aid and 
encouragement merely because he is not eligible to its 
directing leadership. My life has fallen in places 
which the importance of the spread of civiliz 
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foreign Christian missions has deeply impressed itself 
on me. My advocacy of all Christian foreign missions 
is not based, I hope, on a narrow view of other than the 
Christian religions. ‘The earlier spirit of our Christian 
missions was narrow, and tended to defeat itself in its 
bitter contempt for, and opposition to, other religions. 
The wider, more catholic, and, I think I may say, the 
more Christian spirit which actuates them now recog- 
nizes the good there is in the great religions, like the 
Mohammedan and Buddhist faiths, in keeping before 
the minds of their followers the capital importance of 
their relation to God. 

The great advance which the Christian religion pro- 
motes with them is in enlarging their religious conception 
to appreciate the ever-loving Fatherhood and close com- 
panionship of God, the importance in his eye of the indi- 
vidual, and the mitigation of the sternness and aloofness 
of the God of their religions. The Christian missions 
have performed a great office with pagan peoples. By 
their good works in establishing hospitals and furnish- 
ing medical aid, in founding schools, and in the sacrifices 
that the missionaries and their families make to help 
the people with whom they live they offer incontestable 


-evidence of the spirit of the Christian religion, whose 


ministers they are. 

. They have not converted to Christianity from other 
religions as many as one might wish, from a statistician’s 
point of view, considering the expenditure of life, money, 
and effort in the work; but they have founded centres 
of influence and power among millions of pagan peoples 
from which each year and each decade are spreading the 
idea that government is for the welfare of the people 
and that Christianity and democracy are closely associ- 
ated. The political changes taking place in China, 
India, and Africa are much affected by the Christian 
missions, whose heads are consulted by the leaders and 
tulers of the peoples, who recognize the position the 
missionaries have attained in the respect and confidence 
of those among whom they have gone about doing good. 
The comparative smallness of numbers of Unitarians and 
the poverty of the church organization prevent our tak- 
ing much active part in this foreign missionary work, 
but that should not prevent our interest in it and our 
sympathy with it. 

During the last two or three years we have witnessed 
the work of a revivalist who has spoken to thousands 
and thousands and aroused many to a profession of 
orthodox religious faith and conversion to a better life. 
It is said that the good he has done in cities which he 
has visited is evidenced by the permanent betterment of 
their moral tone. I am not prepared to deny that he has 
stirred many to more useful lives, but I venture to think 
that the good he has done has been neutralized by the 
detrimental attacks he delivers against the Christian 
ministers of all faiths. ‘There is great danger in the grow- 
ing lack of respect for authority based on character, intel- 
lect, office, and experience, and an uplifting movement 


_ finding its chief attraction in confirming that lack of 


respect cannot be permanently useful. Nor can a coarse- 
ness of speech, a vulgarity of illustration, a shocking ir- 
reverence, be justified as a necessary means of reaching the 
hearts and fastening the attention of an audience of per- 
sons, however untutored or unrefined. There is a 
difference between such a style and the simplicity of 
language and homeliness of illustration and the force of 


- direct appeal to the plain people like that which Moody 
_ used with great power and effect. 
_ language of the Psalmist and the Prophets, and the Sermon 

on the Mount. It would be difficult to find anything in 


Moody spoke in the 


between these fountains of language, pure and 
the slangy aphorisms and violent epithets 
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reported to have fallen from the lips of this latest re- 
vivalist. We live in an age when the vogue is to love 
denunciation of something or somebody. It seems to 
exalt the speaker and gratify his audience by the subtle 
impression that such diatribes are a compliment to 
those he is addressing. They imply that the audience 
are much better than those whom he is attacking, and 
the higher the mark of his aim the greater the compliment. 
He is thus summoning his hearers into the judgment-seat 
and clothing them with the dignity and power of judges. 

He has deemed it necessary to denounce members 
of the Unitarian faith, and with certainty and emphasis 
he consigns them to a hell he finds necessary for the dis- 
position of them and other enemies of society. Some 
of our Unitarian brethren have thought it would be well 
to organize meetings and a movement to resist this 
attack upon our church and our faith. I deprecate 
any such effort. In the first place, his mandate is not 
likely to affect our future state; in the second place, his 
prophecy is not of such formidable authority as to in- 
fluence others not to become Unitarians; in the third 
place, we could find no common ground for reasonable 
discussion of any issues between us, if the radically 
differing points of view could be reduced and formulated 
into issues; in the fourth place, in mere epithetical 
assault we have restraints upon us that would put 
us at a great disadvantage; and finally, such an or- 
ganized effort would dignify an attack that is perfectly 
harmless. Revivals of this kind cannot permanently 
affect the religious and moral progress of the country. 
Individual instances of good results will doubtless occur 
and persist, but on the whole they are to be treated as 
an ephemeral manifestation of religious excitement in a 
muckraking period now passing, which in the coming 
decade will seem bubbles in retrospect. 

It was a great pleasure to enjoy membership in All 
Souls’ Church in Washington during my incumbency as 
chief magistrate, and to contribute some effort toward 
the construction of a great national Unitarian church 
edifice at the country’s capital. Many of the statesmen 
of the country in the past have been members of that 
church, and it is most appropriate to have a Washington 
Cathedral, if you choose to call it so, of broad, liberal 
Christianity. The difficulty of disposing of the present 
church property has delayed the consummation of our 
hopes, but it is only a matter of time. | 

I have come to the close of my remarks. ‘The clergy- 
men will see clearly that I am not a theologian and 
not entitled to speak authoritatively or informingly 
on religious subjects; but I have been pressed into this 
place against my better judgment, and must speak as I 
feel. The creeds and dogmas that attached themselves to 
the religion of Jesus, needed perhaps in securing its spread 
among the nations and its triumphal march to a better 
civilization, have encountered the searching freedom 
of scientific intellectual inquiry, and have shaken in the 
minds of many, not the essential principles of the Chris- 
tian faith as we Unitarians believe them to be, but the 
incidental tenets of a rigid theology. In order that the 
craving for religion and a study of man’s relation to God 
should still act as an inspiration to human self-elevation 
and moral progress, Unitarianism offers a broad Christian 
religious faith that can be reconciled with scientific 
freedom of thought and inquiry into the truth, and res- 
cues from religious atrophy and indifference an element 
of society that must be influential. Indirectly, too, it 
has liberalized the requirements of other churches so 
that they retain in their laity and under elevating 
religious influence an important part of the community 
that otherwise might drift away. These are the good 
things that Unitarianism has done and is continuing to do. 
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In view of the recent exchange of opinions 
in the Christian Register touching Mr. Wells’s 
novel, it may be interesting to note the fol- 
lowing judgment, rendered by Lawrence 
Gilman in the North American Review:— 


It is a curious fact—the significance of 
which we are not prepared to divulge—that 
in England, where there is little interest in 
ideas, the novel of ideas has yet at times 
come to so superb a flowering. Only Mr. 
Wells, only an Englishman, could have given 
us such a thing as The Research Magnificent 
—not even the amazing M. Romain Rolland 
_ could have accomplished just this blend of 
largeness and pungency, shrewdness and 
imagination, breadth and swiftness, actual- 
ity and vision. Here is a book at once epical 
and intense—the book of a dreamer who is 
also a seer; a dramatist who is also a lyric 
poet; a philosopher who has walked among 
men. Here, in short, is a masterpiece—a 
book that enlarges and exalts the sense of 
life, that brings back to us the noble saying 
of Richter: that there will come a time when 
man shall awaken from his lofty dreams, 
and find his dreams still there, “and that 
nothing has gone save his sleep.” 
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War, SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION. By 
William E. Ritter, director of the Scripps 
Institution for Biological Research of the 
University of California. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. 1915. $1.—In this thought- 
ful and interesting book the demonstration 
of the inadequacy of the biological argument 
for war on the ground of the struggle for 
existence and the survival of the fittest is 
especially welcome from a biologist of stand- 
ing. He points out that evolution is not 
merely a process of individual struggle for 
existence, but that from the very first the 
element of co-ordination and co-operation 
has also been operative, and that the higher 
we go the more important this principle 
becomes. From a biological point of view, 
he contends, the Golden Rule and the brotb- 
erhood of man are the highest achievements 
of evolution and civilization. Just what 
civilization is cannot be easily stated, but 
if an international commission could draw 
up a statement of the contributions of vari- 
ous nations to this higher development, it 
would, as the author believes, add much to 
the comity of nations by the repression of 
boastfulness and by making necessary the 
concession that no one form of Kultur is su- 
preme. Of the various co-ordinating forces 
among nations the author regards science 
as the most universal, and religion as the 
most powerful. He does not regard the 
struggle for life and a “‘place in the sun” as 
negligible, but believes it can be adequately 
met by reasonable concession on the part 
of other nations. As a first step he makes 
the unpalatable suggestion that we should 
cede Hawaii to Japan. Under present cir- 
cumstances the wisdom of this is very doubt- 
ful, but that does not invalidate the sub- 
stance of the general argument. The book 
is written in clear, concise English, with as 
little technical language as possible, and in 
an unassuming way which is attractive. He 
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the co-ordinating factor among biologists, 


but speaks of Spencer and Prince Kropotkin 


as giving emphasis to it. We wish he had 
added the name of Henry Drummond, who 
though not perhaps a great scientist did set 
forth this factor with the greatest force in 
his little book on The Ascent of Man. 


4 


DEMOSTHENES AND THE Last Days oF 
GREEK FREEDOM. By A. W. Pickard-Cam- 
bridge. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Heroes of the. Nations Series. $1.50.— 
Through an oversight this book, which ap- 
peared more than a year ago, has failed to 
receive proper notice in these columns. It 
is not, however, dependent on timeliness for 
its interest, so that some description of it 
may not be out of place. It is curious to 
read in the preface the author’s acknowledg- 
ment of his indebtedness to certain Germans 
for leave to reproduce maps. Just at present 
Germans would hardly care to turn over 
maps of Greece to Englishmen. The book 
itself is a valuable and scholarly piece of 
work. ‘To the ordinary reader it would 
be more interesting if the scholarship were 
not quite so much in evidence. Classical 
learning is not so common an accomplish- 
ment as it used to be, or was supposed to be, 
and the discussion of the value of various 
authorities on different points in the career 
of Demosthenes is considerably more ex- 
tended than seems necessary. If these points 
could have been handled in a more sweeping 
way the picture of the man would have been 
more vivid. But with a slight effort this 
difficulty for the reader may be overcome, 
and the book will be found to be full of in- 
terest. ‘The author is scrupulously fair in 
giving the dark as well as the bright in the 
life of Demosthenes, and so for all the black 
marks on the record we come to have an 
increasing respect for him as the years pass 
before us. We see before us an ardent but 
unscrupulous patriot and statesman, as well 
as the very great orator who maintained for 
his country the highest ideal known to his 
time, to preserve which he was ready to use 
almost any means. When we consider in 
detail the lives of other Heroes of the Nations, 
we feel that after all Demosthenes is worthy 
to rank among them. 


Economic ASPECTS OF THE War: Neutral 
Rights, Belligerent Claims, and American 
Commerce in the Years 1914-1915. By 
Edwin J. Clapp. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. $1.50 net.—The present attitude 
adopted by the United States is well character- 
ized in a sentence or two from Prof. Clapp’s 
preface. He says: ““We are by no means 
untouched by the war. It imperils not only 
our present material interests, but also neu- 
tral rights upon which the material interests 
of all peaceful nations in the future depend. 
The neutral world is watching for us to 
realize and assert its rights and ours. Hence 
this statement of what these rights are, and 
this record of what seems to have occurred 
to threaten them.” ‘‘The rights of neutrals 
under international law”’ are discussed in the 
opening chapter, while further chapter head- 
ings include ‘‘The Blockade,” ‘‘Some Effects 
and Aspects of the Blockade,” ‘“‘Copper as 
Lawful Commerce,”’ ‘‘Copper as Contraband 
of War,” and the fourteenth chapter entitled 
“The Practicability of Starving Germany.” 
A test case relating to the question whether 
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Germany when not intended for the govern- 
ment or for the armed forces of that country 
was that of the Wilhelmina, a vessel of Ameri- 
can registry chartered under a St. Louis con- 
cern engaged in exporting provisions to 
Germany prior to the war. Briefly, America 
lost the case. The St. Louis concern made 
a profit on the single cargo, adjudged it by 
Lord Mersey, the referee, but in their at- 
tempt to re-establish their German business 
they had failed. Prof. Clapp writes clearly, 
and his work must be reckoned as authorita- 
tive. 


A MarrtaceE Cycie. By Alice Freeman 
Palmer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—No one who knew Mrs. 
Palmer can approach this book without a 
deep sense of’ privilege in such admittance 
to the deeper, more personal side of her life. 
In his moving introduction Prof. Palmer 
tells the story of the poems and states the 
case for and against publication. It is the 
story of the Portuguese Sonnets, and the 
decision to permit publication was inevitable 
in the one case as in the other. Prof. Palmer 
calls the poems with simple truth ‘‘the record 
of a beautiful soul,’’ and his own estimate of 
them is justified. ‘‘As I try to judge them 
coolly,’ he says, ‘‘I believe their distinctive 
merit is in their truthfulness, their fresh 
vision, their freedom from anything like 
literary sophistication. . . . Her friends will 
prize them because here they will once more 
find Mrs. Palmer engaged in her magical art 
of transmuting our usual and necessary ex- 
periences into occasions of wonder, romance, 
and gladness.” ‘These poems give us a new 
side of Mrs. Palmer’s life, and reflect the 
quiet hours which were all her own, not the 
gay, buoyant, active days of loving service, 
by which she is chiefly known and remem- 
bered. On the later poems rest the shadow 
of pain and coming separation, but over all 
is the spirit of love and hope and utter trust. 
There are many one might quote, but it is 
better to read them as a cycle, records of a 
life that in passing yielded neither its beauty 
nor its influence. 

Frrry YEARS OF AMERICAN IDEALISM. By 
Gustav Pollak. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.50.—This is a record of the 
Nation during fifty years. The first part 
is devoted to its editors and contributors, 
the second gives its views from year to year 
in selections from its editorials, and the 
third consists of representative essays. It 
is a work of real interest. Many of the 
writers for the Nation were among the most 
eminent in the country, and all have been 
men of cultivation and high ideals. Such a 
book as this is a severe test of the life of any 
journal, for there are few indeed who can 
point to a consistent attitude on great ques- 
tions even for a far shorter period than 
half a century. When, together with con- 
sistency, there are high ideals and a keen, 
sparkling style, there is much to give en- 
during interest even to the discussion of — 
passing topics. If one sometimes wonders 
why with all this the Nation has not been 
even greater in its influence than has actually 
been the case, the answer may be found in 
the editorials here printed. There is in 
them, with all their high ideals and keenness — 
of judgment, a certain tone of self-satisfaction _ 


ear. The most valuable part of the book is 
the collection of ‘“‘ Representative Essays,” 
eighteen in number. Several of these as well 
as of the editorials have a timely interest be- 
cause of their bearing on the present war, 
but others, like that on the “ Knickerbocker 
Literature” and “‘An English View of Ameri- 
can Conservatism,’’ by A. V. Dicey, seem 
more likely to be of enduring value. 


THE Master Licnut. By W. Ellsworth 
Lawson. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1 
net.—What sort of treatment of a subject 
appeals to the “man in the street”? The 
need would seem to be for something that 
is concise, practical, and put into the terms 
most familiarly employed. Perhaps this 
ideal cannot be achieved when the theme is 
the philosophy of life. The author has ad- 
dressed his words not to the scientists, or the 
philosophers, or the theologians. He de- 
sires to appeal to the average reader to help 
him in his journey on the path at the end 
of which light and truthfulness abide. To 
this end he uses constantly the phrase “the 
mind of Christ’’ and asks that to all subjects 
relating to the interpretation of the universe, 
the being of God, the Bible, and human 
nature, this touchstone be applied. Nor 
does he seem conscious that it is not easy to 
determine exactly what is constituted by 
his chosen phrase. Very likely the mind 
of Christ, if we could determine exactly what 
it is, might furnish the master light which 
the author seeks to throw on these various 
problems. In this generation, as in all the 
ages since Jesus lived, the mind of Christ 
will be interpreted in terms of the individual 
seeking to apply it, and of the social con- 
sciousness of the age. Part of the advance 
which human thought has achieved in re- 
cent years concerning these great subjects 
is fairly well indicated. 


HeEtD To ANSWER. A novel by Peter 
Clark Macfarlane, with illustrations by W. 
B. King. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.35.—The author makes many appeals to 
the emotions of his readers as also to their 
sense of duty, love of justice and fair play. 
The hero of the novel is a man strong, crude, 
and attractive, who passes through an ex- 
perience not uncommon in America. He is 
first a man of business, then an actor, and 
finally a preacher. In each character he is 
tested, tempted, and successful. Two women 
appeal to him: one sweet, attractive, and 
faithful; the other, wily, passionate, gifted, 
and treacherous. As an actress this latter 
one comes and goes in the fortunes of the 
actor-preacher until a final crisis and moral 
tragedy in which the hero is set forth as a 
moral conqueror of enmity and fate. After 
the tragedy comes peace. The story is 
one of enthralling interest in spite of improba- 
bilities and moral crudities. The descrip- 
tion of the book furnished by the publishers is 
“A big emotional American novel.” 


THe Wori~p Decision. By Robert Her- 
rick. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
 $1.—Mr. Herrick spent the greater part of 


1915 in France and Italy. He here de- 
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or less sordid affair to us in America, but are not without some excellence in the way of 


Mr. Herrick sets it in a new light, and shows | descriptive passages. 


at least.that the great mass of the people, 
who seem in this case to have been the 
ones who decided the case, were actuated 
neither by greed nor by fanatical determina- 
tion to bring all of Italian speech under the 
Italian flag, but by their sense of the need 
to defend their country and civilization from 
the menace of Teutonic barbarism. ‘This 
alone makes the book well worth reading. 
We are not ready to accept Mr. Herrick’s 
ultimate contention that Latin civilization 
has always stood for a more idealistic and 
the Teutonic for a more materialistic con- 
ception of life-—there has been much of 
both on both sides; but that seems to be 
what is felt in both France and Italy, and 
that there is much to justify such a belief at 
the present time, who will deny? 


‘To ONE FROM ARCADY, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Theodore Lynch Fitz Simons. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. $1 net.—Mr. Fitz 
Simons’s technique is excellent and there is 
not a little music in his lines, but neverthe- 
less his verse scarcely touches the reader 
nearly. As illustrative of the quality as also 
of its‘motive we quote one of the sonnets 
from the sonnet-sequence:— =. 


Yes, I have loved and known you long ago— 
In other lands, in other lives than this; 
And I have burned beneath your perfumed 

kiss 

Within some vine-clad Spanish patio, 

The while Alhambra, in the afterglow, 
Shone far above dark forests,—oh, the bliss 
Of that brief moment I shall ever miss, 

For then you loved me,—yet, alas, I know 

That now the times are changed, and I am 


mad; 
The gods have mocked me in my latest 
birth, 
I wear a strange disguise to hide my 
heart,— 


They’ve stripped me of the beauty that I had, 
And make me now the scorn of all the earth, 
And set me from thy clasp now far apart. 


We should like Mr. Simon’s verse rather 
better if its music were set to a wholesomer 
key. 


Toe NEw WorLD AND THE NEW THOUGHT. 
By James T. Bixby, Ph.D. Boston: The 
Beacon Press. 1915. $1.—Dr. Bixby’s book 
on the fundamentals of religion has reached 
a second edition. It is written in clear and 
simple style, and yet presents great argu- 
ments forcibly. One can but regret that in 
issuing this new edition certain statements 
were not brought up-to-date. For instance, 
he speaks of “this nineteenth century,’”’ and 
a revision would call for some more extensive 
changes; but much of what was written six- 
teen years ago or more still has validity, 
while the rest gives us an interesting land- 
mark to show how far we have travelled in 
that short space of time. 


ZorRA. By William M. Campbell. Bos- 
ton: Sherman, French & Co. $1 net.— 
Seventy-five pages of Scottish dialect nar- 
rative in iambic lines, and didactic in motive, 
make, up the contents of Mr. Campbell’s 

volume, and it must be admitted that they 
make rather hard reading also. ‘‘Zorra’’ is 
a small Scottish village in which old customs 


are preserved in their entirety. The author’s 


iambics are now and again enlivened by a 
somewhat granite-like play of humor, and 


The author’s intent is 
to present a picture of old-time life in Zorra, 
and so far as that goes he has succeeded 
passingly well. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE BURNING 
Heart: Twelve Communion Sermons. By 
Oscar Edward Maurer. Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press. 75 cents net.—The motive of the 
initial sermon by the well-known New Haven 
clergyman is found in the story of the walk to 
Emmaus taken by the two disciples in the 
company of their risen but unknown Lord. 
Each sermon is followed by a brief prayer, and 
closing the volume is ‘An Order for the Cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper.’”’ ‘The spirit- 
ual quality of these twelve sermons is very 
marked, as well as its literary quality also. 
The little book should be helpful as an appeal 
to the spiritual sense, and as such we gladly 
commend it. 


Miscellaneous. 


The State Street Trust Company of Boston 
has issued recently the tenth in its series of 
interesting pamphlets, giving it the name, 
Some Interesting Boston Events, and present- 
ing in it brief records of various historical 
happenings that are likely to be little known 
among people generally, even if residents of 
Boston themselves. The pamphlet begins 
with the story of the establishment by Sir 
Ferdinand Gorges and his son Robert of 
the first permanent settlement in Boston 
Harbor, and with some account of the first 
settler, Rev. William Blackstone, who rode 
on a brindled bull and refused to join the 
church. Blackstone likewise became the 
first settler in Rhode Island, whither he 
moved when Boston became too crowded. 
The book contains a great deal of curious 
and valuable information, and to the mak- 
ing of it many competent persons have con- 
tributed, beginning with the late Curtis 
Guild. 


Magazines. 


No aspect of Great Britain’s part in the 
war has been more obscure and perplexing 
to the average American than the labor 
troubles which have constantly broken out — 
at critical moments ever since the war began. 
The Welsh miners, particularly, have been 
accused in all quarters of selfishness and want 
of patriotism. ‘That they are far from being 
so, that it is really the owners and employers 
who have “‘slacked,”’ is said to be the con- 
tention of Harrison Smith in an article an- 
nounced for the March Century, entitled 
“The Workingman in War-Time.’”’ Mr. 
Smith went to England in the steerage some 
months ago and took a long ‘“‘hike’’ for 
several weeks, to survey conditions in Wales, 
and in Britain generally; and it is stated 
to be his conviction that most of the logic 
and justice is on the side of the workingmen. 
That there has never been a long-continued 
pericd in Great Britain when the employer 
and the workingman have understood each 
other, and that the rift which began to de- 
stroy the brief harmony at the beginning of 
the war is widening every day, is said to be 
one of the assertions of Mr. Smith, who 
states that it is impossible for any close 
observer to help feeling that British labor is 
preparing itself for a stupendous struggle 
with capital. 
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The Dome. 
Whatever the Weather. 


“Whatever the weather may be,” says he— 
“Whatever the weather may be, 

It’s the songs ye sing, an’ the smiles ye wear, 
That’s a-makin’ the sun shine everywhere; 

An’ the world of gloom is a world of glee, 

Wid the bird in the bush, an’ the bud in the tree, 
An’ the fruit on the stim o’ the bough,’’ says he, 


“Whatever the weather may be,’’ says he— 
“Whatever the weather may be!” 
“Whatever the weather may be,” says he— 


“Whatever the weather may be, 
Ye can bring the Spring, wid its green an’ gold, 
An’ the grass in the grove where the snow lies cold; 
An’ ye’ll warm yer back, wid a smiling face, 
As ye sit at yer heart, like an owld fireplace, 
An’ toast the toes 0’ yer sowl,” says he, 
“Whatever the weather may be,” says he— 
“Whatever the weather may be!” 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


Muriel’s Test. 


FRANCES HARMER. 


The girls at the Martha Washington Acad- 
emy were gathered round the open fire in the 
library. Not all the girls, of course, but the 
seniors. ‘They were discussing the election 
of new members to the sorority. 

“Elinor,’’ said Grace Miller, who had been 
in the Academy only since Christmas, ‘‘ why 
isn’t Muriel Walters one of you?” |: — || 

Elinor Chester, who had a great deal of 
dignity, as befitted the class president, 
answered :— 

““We never give reasons, Grace.” 

Grace colored, and laughed. 

“T suppose I oughtn’t to have asked,” 
she admitted; ‘‘by and by I shall know 
what a new girl may and mayn’t do. But 
she’s so sweet and charming, so dear and 
kind, and so pretty, and’”’— 

A look warned her to be silent. The 
object of her praises had come into the room. 

“Just a book,” explained the new-comer, 
whose pretty face flushed slightly as the 
others turned to look at her. ‘I forgot you 
had this precious meeting here this after- 
noon.” 

“Tt’s the twenty-first,’ murmured one of 
the girls. 

Muriel took her volume of history and 
vanished. Grace rose. 

“T oughtn’t to be here, I suppose,” 
said. . 

“Ves, you may stay till three. 
business begins,’ answered Elinor. 

Grace moved to the door. 

“‘Tt’s nearly that now.” 
the clock. But Elinor rose. 

“Wait a minute, Grace,’”’ she said seri- 
ously. ‘‘I feel as if you ought not to leave 
us with a wrong impression, ought she, girls? 
She’s new.”’ 

Mary Andrews, a plump, dark, merry 
sorority sister, nodded. 

“So we'll tell you,’”’ went on the president, 
“that the sorority stands especially for—the 
truth.” 

Grace was so interested that she left the 
door. 

“And no girl is elected who has ever said 
what isn’t true?”’ she cried. 

“Tt isn’t exactly that, though that rep- 
resents our ideal,’’ Elinor went on. ‘‘But 
she must take the right stand. It’s a long 
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Then 


She glanced at 
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time, as far as we know, since Muriel—since | 


she’’— 
“Fibbed,”’ put in Mary, dryly. 


“But she defends fibbing,’’ Elinor con- 
“She says we are too particular. 
And when the principal gave us leave to have 
a sorority, it was on condition that it should 


tinued. 


stand for that.” 


“But isn’t Muriel right, and really more 


sincere than those who don’t agree with her?” 
demanded Grace. 


voices. ‘‘Mary, too, and Emily, and Kate, 
—yes, it’s possible, Grace.’’ 


“Well, I know I’m not eligible, as I’m 
new,” said Grace; ‘‘but I don’t think I’d 


want to be a member of anything so solemn.” 


As the sorority numbered the gayest girls 
in the school, this accusation brought a burst 
of laughter, in the midst of which the clock 
Grace once more turned to 


struck three. 
the door. 

She was prevented from making an exit 
by the entrance of Miss Dare, the principal. 
The girls rose at once. Miss Dare was evi- 
dently very much troubled. 


“Are you all here—all the seniors?” she 


asked. 

“All but Muriel,” said Elinor. 
a sorority meeting.”’ 

“And I was just going,’’ added Grace. 

“T want Muriel here, and all of you,” said 
Miss Dare, sitting down. 
trembling. 


‘This is 


Mary ran out of the room, and returned 
The girls glanced at each other 


with Muriel. 
with dismay. What had happened? 


“‘Girls,’”’ said the principal, when the senior 
you came 


class in its entirety was before her, “‘ 
to my room for your class an hour ago.” 

“Yes, Miss Dare.” 
class. 


“There was a small box of candy on the 


mantelpiece.” 

» “Yes, Miss Dare.” 

. And I went out of the room when Dr. 
Graham telephoned.” 

“‘Yes, Miss Dare.”’ 

“Please,” the principal's shaking hand 
went up to her forehead, ‘‘tell me if any girl 
touched that box of candy.” 

‘There was a chorus of indignant ‘‘ No’s.” 

“But I must be very sure—very sure, in- 
deed,”’ said the lady. ‘‘I am going to ask 
you, each one in turn, and I beg that you 
will tell me. I shall not blame or scold 
you, but I must know.” 

She turned to Elinor. 

“You, Elinor?” 

“T did not touch it, Miss Dare.” 

The principal was evidently relieved—a 
little. She turned to the next. 

“ Mary? ” 

“No, Miss Dare.”’ 

Muriel was the last. Then Grace saw 
what it meant not to have a reputation for 
truthfulness. Her “I didn’t touch it, Miss 
Dare,” did not give the comfort and relief 
of the other negatives. 

“Don’t think I mind, dear,’ said Miss 
Dare. ‘‘Oh, Muriel, please tell me if you 
did—if you took a single one! If you even 
opened the box! Did you, dear? I must 
know! " 

“Indeed, I didn’t, Miss Dare.’’ Muriel’s 
eyes filled with tears. ‘‘ Please believe me.” 

“T must have the truth,”’ said Miss Dare, 
rising. 


“Do any of you get on 
without ever saying what isn’t—exactly so?” 
“Elinor does,” chorused several indignant 


Her hand was 


Elinor spoke for the 


“T have told you the truth,”—Muriel had 
begun to cry,—‘“and you won’t believe me.” 

At that moment the door burst open 
roughly, and-Dr. Graham, the school phy- 
sician, came in. He went straight up to 
Miss Dare. 

“Sorry I scared you,’’ he said, while all the 
girls wondered. ‘‘She’s just telephoned she’s 
found them.” 

Miss Dare dropped back into her seat. 
The doctor patted her shoulder soothingly 
while he addressed the girls. 

“The lady who called on Miss Dare this 
morning missed a small box of strychnine 
pellets. She thought she might have left 
them in the room she saw Miss Dare in. 
She described the box as a ‘little candy box.’” 

Miss Dare lifted her head. 

“She did leave a small box of tiny comfits, 
and I put it on the mantel,” she told the 
doctor. “I was so afraid that one of the 
girls might have’’— 

She stopped, shuddering. 

“But they’d have told you, when they 
knew what it meant,” remarked Dr. Graham. 

“T didn’t want to frighten them,”’ she said. 

“Well, who’s sick?’? demanded the doc- 
tor. ‘‘You said, ‘Come over at once,’” 

“No one is sick, unless she has taken one 
of those pellets,’ said Miss Dare. ‘‘I wanted 
you in case.” 

“Well, then, no one’s in danger,” laughed 
the doctor, ‘‘for those pellets are harmless. 
Sorry you had such a fright.” 

He went out. Miss Dare looked at the 
girls. 

“Only those of you I trusted were any 
comfort,” she told them. ‘I had to keep 
this quiet, for a nervous girl might have been 
thrown into a panic if she knew she had eaten 
one.” 

Muriel went up to her. 

“You may trust me from now on.’ She 
spoke very quietly. ‘“‘I see what it means. 
You-—you tried to believe me, and couldn’t.”’ 

“And T’ll never, never defend fibbing 
again,’’ said Grace, stiddenly. — 

“T vote’’—Mary startled them by saying 
—that we turn this into a business meeting 
and elect Grace Miller and Muriel Walters 
into the sorority! Whoseconds the motion?” 

Everybody seconded it. They had had 
an object-lesson on the value of truth, and 
knew that the two girls named had profited 
by it. 


Sarah’s Strange Disappearance. 


Sarah Mason was her name, and she was 
just four years old. <A very quiet, shy little 
girl she was, too, who never cried, or pouted, 
or madea fuss. And because she never made 
any trouble her father and mother used to 
take her about with them a great deal. 
That’s how it happened that Mr. and Mrs. 
Mason were out driving in the country one 
day with Sarah between them in the buggy. 

They stopped at Cousin Jane’s new house. 
Cousin Jane asked them all to stay to supper. 
Little Sarah thought this great fun. There 
was a pretty gray cat at Cousin Jane’s with 
four furry little gray kittens, and Sarah — 
played with them while the grown-up pone 
sat and talked. ra 

After supper, when it was time to go home, 
Mrs. Mason took Sarah into the parlor 
put on her things. The parlor bier ; 
partly furnished, and the od 


and then Mrs. Mason turned to put on her 
own things. It was rather dark in the parlor, 
with just an oil lamp on the table, for this 
was before the days of gas or electric light 
in the country, or of steam heat. When 
Mrs. Mason had finished tying on her own 
bonnet, and looked about for Sarah, the little 
girl was not there. 

“Sarah!” called Mrs. Mason. But Sarah 
didnotanswer. Theroomwasempty. Mrs. 
Mason looked all around in the dim light, 
but no Sarah. She was so shy and shrinking 
that it was not likely she had run into the 
hall by herself; and, besides, her mother had 
been standing between her and the door. 
Still, Mrs. Mason went out into the hall and 
then to the front door and called. 

Mr. Mason, with his overcoat and hat on, 
was unhitching the horse in front of the door, 
and Cousin Jane was standing in the door- 
way. 

““Where’s Sarah?” asked Mrs. Mason, 
anxiously. But no one knew. It seemed 
impossible that she could have disappeared 
like that, inthe dusk. They all went through 
the house, calling, and then out to the barn. 
But there was no answer. 

Mrs. Mason went back into the parlor, 
and Cousin Jane followed her. 

““There—she was there when I turned my 

. back, and then she was gone, all at once!” 
cried her mother. And then, because she 
was so frightened and so perplexed by little 

Sarah’s sudden and strange disappearance, 

she fainted right in Cousin Jane’s arms. 

When she came to, she was on the sofa, 
and little Sarah was standing right beside her, 
holding her hand. 

“Mother, mother! Here I am, mother!” 
she was saying in her soft little voice. 

Where do you suppose she had been all 
this time? 

No, not in the barn, nor under the sofa, 
nor behind the door. Little Sarah had left 
the room, but in a way that no one could ever 
have guessed; and it was only because her 
mother happened to faint just where she did 
that Sarah was found so soon. 

When Mrs. Mason called out and fainted, 
of course there was a stillness just for a mo- 
ment, and then in the stillness Cousin Jane 
heard a far-away little sound from under her 
very feet. That made her remember some- 
thing. She laid Sarah’s mother down on 
the sofa, and ran over and looked into the 
corner behind the door. A round opening 

had been cut there in the floor for a register 
from the new furnace in the cellar, and a little 
piece of carpet had been laid over it until 
the furnace and the pipe and the register 
could be put in. Cousin Jane saw that the 
carpet was gone and the hole open. And 
the far-away sound she had heard was a little 
voice saying softly :— 

“Mother! Mother!” 

When Mrs, Mason turned to put on her 
things, Sarah had stepped on the carpet and 
gone down with it through the hole into the 
cellar, landing on her feet. There Cousin 
Janae found her, standing, quite bewildered, 
in the dark, not knowing what had hap- 
pened, and just beginning to cry gently to 

herself. She wasn’t a bit hurt, not even 
_ bruised, for the carpet had broken the force 
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P Pomicieihtievsst anid Goat were put on, | after the little girl in the old ballad of “The 


Mistletoe Bough.” 

And, strange as it was for a little girl to be 
lost in that way, it all really happened, just 
as I have told it to you—Priscilla Leonard, 
in the Continent. 


Little Elizabeth C. 


Little Elizabeth C. 

Was led in disgrace from her tea, 
Because of a dark, grimy streak 
Around on the edge of each cheek. 


“You really aren’t fit to be seen,” 
Said mother, while making her clean. 
“Look at the posies so sweet: 

Their faces are always most neat.” 


“T know that the posies are clean,” 
Elizabeth said, “where they’re seen; 
But I think of their feet in the bed, 
I’m sure they aren’t clean as their head.” 


Then little Elizabeth C. 
Went back with her mother to tea. 
—L. E. Chittenden, in the Churchman. 


The Mission of Stella Felicity. 


Tiny Girl had had a birthday three weeks 
before, and it was on that morning that 
the expressman had brought the lovely doll. 
There had never been just such a doll in the 
family. Grandmother had sent her all the 
way from Brooklyn, and Tiny Girl stroked 
her fluffy curls, gazed rapturously into her 
smiling face, kissed her pink cheeks, and held 
her close, wondering what she should call her. 
What name could be good enough for the little 
beauty? 

The doll was still unchristened when the 
morning came that Tiny Girl awoke with 
a sore throat. It was early, too early for 
any one to be stirring, so she snuggled down 
to her little bedfellow for comfort, for of 
course she could never be separated for a 
night from the lovely doll. 

When the kind doctor arrived he looked 
more sober than usual, and Tiny Girl heard 
him say something about scarlet fever and 
quarantine and a good many other things 
that she couldn’t understand. But mother 
replied cheerily :— 

““We'll do the best we can and hope every- 
thing will come out all right. I shall take 
care of her myself, for the rest can get along 
without me better than she can.” 

That was the beginning of two long weeks 
of pain. Tiny Girl did not see how she ever 
could have borne it but for the merry mother 
and the lovely doll. The doll stayed right 
by her side all the time, in her little night- 
gown, and even wore a bandage round her 
throat, out of sympathy for her little mother. 

It was during this fortnight that a letter 
came from grandmother, and inside was a 
note for Tiny Girl. 

“My dear little granddaughter,” it said, 
“T am as sorry as I can be that you are sick, 
and I hope that you will get well fast; but 
meanwhile I am glad that the new doll is a 
comfort to you. What do you think of Stella 
Felicity as a name for her? ‘Stella’? means ‘‘a 
star,” and ‘‘Felicity’’ stands for ‘‘ happiness,”’ 
so Stella Felicity is the most appropriate name 
I can think of. From your mother’s ac- 
count she is truly a star in your night of suf- 
fering, and is giving you happiness every day. 
I am glad that she has found her mission so 
early.” s 
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Tiny Girl thought there could not be a 
better name for her darling, and Stella Fe- 
licity sat up among her pillows and smiled as 
if she liked it too. 

On the morning that Tiny Girl was to go 
downstairs for the first time mother had a 
long talk with the doctor, and then was pro- 
posed a lifelong mission for Stella Felicity. 

At the start Tiny Girl wept. How could 
she give her up her dear dolly even for such a 
mission! But at last, when the doctor had 
said that it would never do to let her go again 
among well children, and when the mother 
had argued, “Think of how much joy and 
comfort she will bring to little girls that are 
sick as you have been!’’—oh, then the sparkle 
came back to the Tiny Girl’s eyes and the 
dimples to her cheeks, and the question of 
Stella Felicity’s mission was settled. 

So all that night Stella Felicity stayed 
alone in a room filled with queer-smelling 
air; but it must have pleased her, for the 
very next morning, when the doctor carried 
her away, she was as smiling as ever, and 
ready at once to begin her mission to little 
scarlet-fever girls. Herstory quickly became 
known throughout the town, and all the little 
doll mothers said, ‘Oh, my!”’ 

Now, whenever any little girl is taken sick 
with the dreadful fever, instead of mourning 
because she will have to be shut away from 
her mates, she is apt to exclaim in delight, 
“Oh, I can have that beautiful Stella Felicity 
to come and stay with me!’ And nobody 
knows just how much good is accomplished 
by the small home missionary. 

When Tiny Girl’s birthday came around 
again, the express team brought another 
package toher door. She eagerly opened the 
long white box, and cried breathlessly :— 

“Why, it’s Stella Felicity! It’s Stella 
Felicity!’’ and hugged the darling to her 
heart. 

But it was not. It was Stella Felicity’s 
twin sister.—Emma C. Dowd,.in Little Folks. 


“Jimmy,” said the teacher, “what’s a 


cape?” “A cape is land extending into 
the water.’ ‘Correct. William, define a 
gulf.” “A gulf is water extending into the 
land.” ‘‘Good. Christopher,” to a small, 


eager-looking boy, ‘‘can you tell us what 
is a mountain?’’ Christopher shot up from 
his seat so suddenly as to startle the visitor, 
and promptly responded, ‘‘A mountain is 
land extending into the air.”,—Youth’s Com- 


panion. 
Children’s Mission 


The 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. F 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. : 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 3 
Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Genera SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Liberal Evangelism. 


There are forms of faith that have come 
to be associated with certain methods of 
church work, and other forms of faith asso- 
ciated with other methods. Sometimes 
something occurs to startle us into the real- 
ization that these associations are not in- 
dissoluble. Evangelism is commonly thought 
of as a method of propagating orthodoxy. 
When that association of ideas is broken 
and the liberal faith is connected with the 
evangelistic method we are moved by the 
feeling of surprise. Yet that is just what 
has happened: it is not merely a theory 
that the liberal faith might adopt evangelism; 
it is a fact that this has come about. Among 
our Universalist neighbors a vigorous and 
successful evangelistic movement has been 
going on for a considerable length of time, 
and in our own Unitarian body there is a 
new and promising movement. 

_ When we realize the presence of the fact 
we can easily adjust our minds to the reason- 
ableness of it. Evangelism is not as radical 
a departure from our traditions as at first 
sight it seems to be. A question which 
lies very close to the heart of the whole 
matter is whether our preaching shall be 
primarily instructive or shall also be per- 
suasive. Persuasion is an essential feature 
of evangelism. Preaching may be an en- 
deavor to set forth lucidly the great truths 
of religion, that they may be clearly under- 
stood and then be accepted by the intellect. 
Or it may be more than that; it may be 
also an appeal that comes warmheartedly 
from the preacher and be addressed to the 
wills of his hearers. 

In Unitarian churches there has been a 
strong tendency on the part of preachers 
and of people to look askance at evangelistic 
methods. ‘There are good reasons for this,— 
the sensationalism of so much that goes under 
that name, and also the transitory results of 
it. But, divesting the term “evangelism” 
of its superficial associations, there is no 
reason why the fine spirit of persuasive 
preaching should not gain a larger place in 
our churches. To a large extent our min- 
isters aim primarily at clarity of utterance 
and the presentation of truth to the under- 
standing. On the part of our people there 
is a pronounced habit of expecting such 
clarity, and of receiving or rejecting what is 
thus presented, on rational grounds. If our 
preaching becomes also persuasive and our 
attitude as listeners becomes receptive to per- 
suasion, we are in the spirit of evangelism. 

To go to the heart of all religion. How is 
God to become a reality? We may search 
for him as a great spiritual reality mani- 
festing himself in the beauty and the law of 
the world. Scientific research adds to the 
knowledge of his being. Clearness of under- 
standing brings us nearer to a comprehension 
of him. We can make the response of 
living a life of dutifulness, of usefulness in 
this world. Liberal religion has done two 
things and done them magnificently: it has 
developed a theology which is consistent 
with the modern scientific view of the world; 
and it has raised up, generation after gen- 
eration, a company of people who have 
given themselves to the sublime task of 
putting righteousness into human relation- 
ships, who have made religion not merely 
a theological opinion, but a social achieve- 
ment, 
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There is, however, another phase of liberal 
It approaches God by another 
It is not new; it is as old as some 


religion. 
road. 
of our finest and most venerable hymns. 


It discovers God in the inner life rather than 


in the outer world. It apprehends him by 
experience rather than by understanding. 


It accepts as reality that experience without 


expecting to understand it fully. It seeks 
to make the heart receptive to the experience 
of God and to find serenity and peace coming 
of this inner experience. 
people are familiar with such hymns as that 
of Samuel Longfellow in which he says:— 


“But higher far and far more clear 

Thee in man’s spirit we behold. 

Thine image and thyself art there 
The indwelling God proclaimed of old.” 


Here is a real gospel. 
Gospel”? is a phrase much used and well 


used. ‘To men who have supposed that 


faith in God had lost its place in the world 


with the coming of modern science it is a 


real gospel—good news—when they hear the 
proclamation of the liberal theology which 
not only accepts but uses modern science, 
and which offers a man the pattern of a 
religious life in doing God’s will among his 
fellows. In the realities of the inner life we 
have an eternal gospel. It wins and is ca- 
pable of winning the hearts of people who 
will never be moved to religious life by in- 
tellectual coficeptions. 

Liberal evangelism can offer the eternal 
and majestic truths of the life of the spirit, 
the experience of the indwelling God, a 
first-hand knowledge of him, a direct road 
into the Divine Presence. ‘The methods of 
persuasion which lie close to the very core 
of evangelism are well-adapted to the pres- 
entation of God as more than a conception 
of the understanding, a life within the soul, 
the source of a ‘‘peace which passeth under- 
standing.”” No movement was ever better 
equipped with a great body of hymns with 


which to sing its way to success. 


Preaching Missions. 


One of the interesting developments of 
Unitarian work this season is the move- 
ment for preaching missions. These have 
taken various forms, but to an unusual ex- 
tent our work is being promoted by special 
preaching services. Widely over the coun- 
try plans are being carried out for the ad- 
vancement of our cause. 

In New England the form which the preach- 
ing mission has usually taken has been a series 
of services covering two Sundays and the 
evenings of the week between (except Satur- 
day evening): This form of preaching mis- 
sion arose, with an appearance of being spon- 
taneous, in the autumn, at Fitchburg, Middle- 
boro, Salem, and Rockland, Massachusetts. 
Even in these four places there were various 
ways of accomplishing the purpose. At Fitch- 
burg there was a programme for the week, 
with a different preacher at each service. At 
Middleboro one outside speaker took the two 
Sundays, preaching morning and evening; 
another outside speaker preached on the 
week-evenings. At Salem the three Uni- 
tarian churche§ combined. The meetings 
were held in one church, and one outside 
speaker preached every evening except one. 
At Rockland the minister of the church 
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preached the first week, and then had a 
second week with an outside preacher. 

In the mean time the directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association had begun, at 
the September meeting, to shape plans for an 
active campaign in New England and in 
other parts of the country, and had developed 


‘the plans during the early autumn sufficiently 


definitely that a man was selected to take 
charge of the planning of the campaign, and 
in November Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson 
began this work for the Association. 

During the winter the movement has been 
carried forward among some groups of 
churches as well as in churches acting indi- 
vidually. The churches in Portland, Var- 
mouth, Saco, and Kennebunk planned to- 
gether, and had their meetings in succeeding 
weeks. Rev. F. A. Powell of Braintree and 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D., of Boston were 
among those who did the work of preaching. 
At most of the services in these churches two 
or three ministers were present. 

In Andover and Franklin, N.H., and at 
Lowell,—churches in the Merrimac Valley,— 
very successful preaching missions have been 
held, and Nashua is to have its week. Other 
New England churches have also carried out 
the plan. In some cities there has been grati- 
fying co-operation with churches and minis- 
ters of other denominations. 

These preaching missions have been pri- 
marily for the deepening of the spiritual 
life rather than for doctrinal exposition. 
The method has proved its.usefulness. One 
church reports, for example, that the attend- 
ance at the Sunday morning services since 
the mission have been increased twenty-five 
per cent.—and the church had good con- 
gregations even before. Other churches re- 
port other evidences of a real quickening. A 
week, during which attention is focussed on 
spiritual life, and with the cumulative effect 
of meetings every evening, can reasonably be 
expected to accomplish valuable results. 


Wiliam R. Lord. 


A friend who had enly lately known Mr. 
Lord, and had come at once to the sense of 
his worth, said, among other great words 
to characterize his feeling for him, ‘‘He was 
true assteel.’’ One thinks also of the familiar 
words ‘‘integer vite,” “integrity,” “the all- 
round and complete life.’ If I were trying 
to describe our friend for some one who had 
never seen him, I could not possibly succeed 
in showing how much he has been to us who 
loved him. All that we say falls short of the 
full beauty of the reality. 

My friendship goes back many years to 
the time when he was minister in Dorchester. 
Friendship with Mr. Lord went down to the 
roots of things; it was based in convictions 
and faith; it looked up to the heights of the 
shining ideals. You might differ with him 
(though I for one rarely did differ) upon the 
things on the surface of life, but you were 
always one with him at heart. 

I was early impressed with Mr. Lord’s 
richness of equipment and his many-sided- 
ness. He was a very skilful and enthusias- 
tic gardener; he made his plants and flowers 
grow as one who loved them; he loved 
everything in the wide book of nature. He 
knew the birds and the bird-lore, and he used 
to set his young friends to feed the birds in 
the winter. Brought up on a i a ei 
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the sea he was virile and manly, as became 
such a boyhood. I have heard that one of 
the foremost men in public life in New York 
City, who came under Lord’s teaching at an 
earlier period, liked to say that he owed more 
to his tutor in everything that went to make 
a man than to any one else. 

If I had to set forth to some inquirer what 
the good life is, or, as we say, what it is to 
be a ‘Christian,’ I should know nothing 
better than to tell him about our friend; but 
he was more than a Christian. I mean that 
he never tried to be a disciple or follower of 
any one who had ever lived. That is the 
apprentice-life. He instinctively knew the 
Master’s secret of the freedom of the spirit. 
He tried to do what I suppose Jesus himself 
would have preferred for any modern man 
to do, namely, to live the life of a son of God 
here and now in the circumstances of the 
twentieth century, just as Jesus lived the 
good life as the informing spirit bade him 
live it, in the first century, in Palestine. 

His religion was a piece of integrity to 
match his life. He ‘‘loved God with heart 
and soul and mind and strength,’ and he 
loved his brothers also, after the ready, 
natural fashion of the Good Samaritan. He 
had no special call to preach theology, but 
behind his religion and bracing it was a valid 
framework of conscientious thought. The 
great test and measure of his religion, how- 
ever, was on the side of ethics or conduct. 
Lord’s spiritual experiences always flooded 
all selfish boundaries and flowed on f6 deepen 
the currents of ethical purpose and loyal, 
loving human service. Everything human 
was dear to him; every human interest was 
carried in his heart. 

In one sense we men cannot know the 
infinite life, but we cannot know the finite 
life of a little child without knowing the gleam 
of the infinite. This friend of ours helped 
us to know the infinite. There was no meas- 
ure to his devotion, to his faith, to his good 
will. Behind all that he revealed lay the 
reserve of an infinite life. Do we doubt 
that he would have gone to the stake for 
conscience, for a conviction, for his love? 
He knew the inner meaning of the Beatitudes, 
which so many people seem only to repeat 
by rote. 

How did this large humanity show itself 
in the field of the citizen and the patriot? 
All his life he followed civic interests and 
all sorts of humane reforms. These things 
make one great movement. He was always 
pursuing some good cause with all his might. 
Few men in the State gave so much un- 
thanked time and thought to the welfare of 
the people,—for instance, for temperance, or 
for the better care and treatment of the new 
immigrants. There is a patriotism that 
waves the flag, or even unthinkingly rushes 
to war over some hereditary catchword, 
which yet has no deep roots in itself, no 
genuine concern for its own town, no respon- 
sibility for clean local government. This 
man’s patriotism was as deep as his religion 
and as wide as humanity. He knew that 
there is no enduring love of country which 
is not also love for one’s own neighbors and 
their children. Patriotism begins at home 
and broadens out around the world. He 
knew all about the solidarity of the nations. 
He believed that only ‘“‘what is good for the 
swarm is good for the bee,” and that the 
good of the swarm and the good of the bee 
are one. He loved his country more, and 
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not less, because he could never bear to see 
his country do an injustice at home or abroad. 

I hardly need to speak of the richness of 
Mr. Lord’s friendly relations with a surpris- 
ingly large number of people. Wherever he 
lived he entered immediately into the life of 
the community, as if he were going to live 
in that one place forever; but he was always 
larger than the place he lived in, and there 
were no boundaries to his parish. There are 
men and women from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific who would like to express their grati- 
tude for his good teaching and for his tender 
offices in the time of trouble. Many children 
in the States of the Northwest will remember 
him kindly for his little book on the birds of 
their country. Leaders and lovers of men 
were apt to be among his friends, and humble 
people also, ‘‘the salt of the earth.” 

We cannot forget how short a time has 
passed since the service in memory of the 
good wife. I have a feeling that our friend, 
brave and helpful as he has been since that 
heavy bereavement, would not have been 
greatly averse to the call which has parted 
him from us. He was happy to live and 
serve, but he would have been sure to tell us 
now that allis well. The world always needs 
men of his kind, but the full-rounded life 
will still carry its messages as long as we live. 

The truth is, nothing is more wonderful 
than the experience of a common sorrow. 
Nothing makes us so sure of God and the 
eternal life. What first appears to us to be 
wholly loss and pain presently takes on color 
and light and adds to our lives a sense of 
heights and depths of reality beyond what 
we had ever known. All the world seems 
fuller of goodness; faith and hope shine into 
our eyes while we see the dear friends whom 
we have loved pass on,— 


“On to the bound of the waste, 
On to the City of God.” 
© FID: 
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The Carlisle Society dates from 1780. 
Conditions here are unique and interesting. 
Rev. E. J. Prescott, formerly of Sanford, 
Me., is living in New Hampshire, at his 
boyhood home, cultivating pansies, and mar- 
ket-gardening. In December, 1914, he was 
asked to preach in Carlisle, and out of that 
Sunday grew an arrangement most satis- 
factory to all concerned. Mr. Prescott 
preaches in Carlisle and lives on his New 
Hampshire farm. He not only leads his 
parishioners religiously, but advises and 
counsels them in their daily interests, which 
are identical with his own on his farm. ‘The 
attendance at the Sunday services has in- 
creased from fifteen or twenty to an aver- 
age of seventy-five. Mr. Prescott has a 
telephone and an automobile so that he may 
keep in touch with Carlisle. In August 
the members of the parish went in automo- 
biles to Mr. Prescott’s farm for a conference 
upon things agricultural, at which many of 
the professors of the Agricultural College 
at Dunham were present. The men have 
become much interested in the church, and 
have just prepared and given an entertain- 
ment and dance. Carlisle has a population 
of only 500, and the Unitarian church is be- 
coming a large and useful factor in the life of 
the town. 
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We may now go back to Cambridge, where 
in 1808 the Third Congregational Society was 
founded. It was long known as the Austin 
Street Unitarian Society, but it has now oc- 
cupied for several years the beautiful church 
on Harvard Street. Rev. Lyman V. Rut- 
ledge is settled over this parish, having 
succeeded Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson in 
1914. 

In 1841 the Lincoln Unitarian Congre- 
gational Society was established. At pres- 
ent, services are held only in the summer, - 
when Dr. James De Normandie preaches. 
The Alliance does much to keep the Society 
together. It pays the organist, and makes all 
repairs on the church. There is no Sunday- 
school. Members of the parish are active 
in community work, holding responsible 
positions in the town and Grange. 

Follen Church at East Lexington was 
formed in 1845. Rev. Harold L. Pickett was 
pastor until Dec. 1, 1915, when he resigned 
to accept a call to Hudson. Immediately 
John Nicol Mark took up the work, so there 
was no break in the succession. Mr. Mark, , 
of Glasgow, Scotland, has with his brother 
been recently admitted to our fellowship. 
He is to be ordained on January 30 and 
installed at East Lexington in March. 
The young people are especially active in the 
church. The church is prepared to give 
cordial support to the new leader, who is a 
young man of great promise. 

The Somerville First Congregational So- 
ciety comes next in order, founded in 1846. 
Rev. Chester A. Drummond is doing splendid 
work in this parish and the community. 
Among the many activities besides the Sun- 
day-school and Alliance are the Sunday 
Forum, the Men’s Club, Boy Scouts, and 
Camp Fire groups. A club for young men 
has been formed recently, suggested to Mr. 
Drummond by the play produced a short 
time ago at one of the Boston theatres, called 
“‘Experience.’’ In the club he is taking up 
intimately with the young men nine points 
of morality. They also attended the play 
together. Mr. Drummond feels this will 
stand for much in the development of these 
younger members of his parish. The Alli- 
ance is preparing the play “‘ Mice and Men,” 
to be given in the near future. Also an 
entertainment has been given, the proceeds of 
which are for the Star Island Fund. Tem- 
perance tracts are put in the factories. At 
Christmas the Sunday-school gives presents 
to the poor children instead of receiving 
gifts, also at Christmas the church has a 
beautiful and impressive candlelight service. 

In 1847 the Woburn First Unitarian 
Parish was established. Rev. Henry C. 
Parker has been the minister here since 1888. 

The Newton First Unitarian Society was 
formed in 1848. Rev. Julian C. Jaynes has 
been the pastor since 1885, in fact, ever since 
his ordination. A congregation ever active in 
church and community work makes this one 
of the strongest churches in our fellowship. 

In 1851 its sister church, the Channing 
Church of Newton, was established. Every 
department of church work is carefully con- 
sidered, and especial attention is given to 
developing the interest of the young people. 
In the Sunday-school a course of study tend- 
ing to cultivate reverence is being taken up. 
There is a chorus choir of young people, who 
sing at the church services. The Unity Club 
is a strong organization. The pastor, Rev. 
Harry Lutz, is giving a series of sermons on 
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“Religious Education and Educational Re- 
ligion,”’ which have proved stimulating. The 
Alliance has had a three days’ fair, netting 
$1,300. Channing Church is a member of the 
Christian Forum of Newton, and has also just 
organized a social welfare committee. 

At Belmont, where the Congregational 
Society has existed since 1856, they have 
been for some time without a minister, Rev. 
George H. Reed having resigned to go to 
Fairhaven. Rev. Charles T. Billings of 
Lowell has recently accepted a call to this 
church. He has been most cordially received, 
and considers that everything augurs well for 
the future. 


The Alliance. 


The meeting of the Executive Board held 
in Albany, N.Y., February 11, proved to be 
another occasion when a larger acquaintance 
and increased sense of fellowship was achieved 
through the forethought of the early workers 
who ruled that the Board should hold at 
least one regular meeting each year outside 
of Boston. ‘The president, both secretaries, 
and treasurer were present, together with 
the vice-president from the Central West, 
the four directors from New York, New 
Jersey’s director, one from Canada, one 
from Pennsylvania, one from Maine, and 
three from Massachusetts. Officers of neigh- 
boring branches were invited guests. 

Mrs. Davis spoke with enthusiasm of the 
large neighborhood meetings she had ad- 
dressed at Manchester, N.H., and Water- 
ville, Me., and of the good report from 
Omaha, Neb., where a fresh start has been 
made, in part due to the persistent courage 
of The Alliance branch. 

Miss Bancroft reported visits to neighbor- 
hood meetings, the New England Associate 
Alliance, the Post-Office Mission Conference, 
and a group of branch presidents and secre- 
taries, and told of the unusual meeting in 
Boston arranged by the interdenominational 
committee, when the women of several 
denominations representing home and foreign 
missionary societies came together for a 
Day of Prayer. Miss Heloise FE. Hersey 
presided. The Unitarians were represented 
on the programme by Rev. Florence Buck. 
The occasion was marked by the spirit of 
co-operation and religious tolerance, 

A new Junior Alliance was reported, In- 
dianapolis, with almost fifty members al- 
ready enrolled. Their letter says, “That 
we may become more closely acquainted 
before devoting our entire attention to busi- 
ness, we are to have a supper at one of our 
two meetings every month.” 

The committee on college centres re- 
ported the employment of a student worker 
at Smith College. It is a constant source of 
regret that so few names of students who go 
away from the home church are sent to those 
who would be able to have a Unitarian wel- 
come extended in the place to which the 
young people go. 

The social service committee would be 
glad to keep in touch with branches that are 
following such lines of social work, or those 
that may have questions and problems. 
The leaflet “Social Conditions and Social 
Service” is recommended for study. 

A list of ‘‘Hymns Every Child Should 
Know” is available as a lending paper, on 
application to headquarters. 

Two names have been added to the memo- 
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rial list—Miss Mary E.7’Choate and Miss 
Edith Spencer. 

The Endowment Fund committee re- 
ported about $6,900 received. Branches 
are actively engaged with sales, entertain- 
ments, etc., to add to the amounts contrib- 
uted individually. 
= Report was made of three hundred and 
fifty notices to Post-Office Mission corre- 
spondents in Illinois, Iowa, and Kansas, an- 
nouncing meetings that were to be held in 
those States by Mr. Leavens and Mr. Sturte- 
vant. 

A gift of money was reported from the 
Post-Office Mission committee of the Sec- 
ond Church, Boston, for the purchase of 
books for the lending library. 

The Alliance Travelogue has this month 
been used at Syracuse, Ithaca, and Rochester, 
N.Y., and will go to Vermont early in 
March. 

The report of the Albany branch showed 
great loyalty to the local church and paid 
a fine tribute to its minister’s wife. A large 
majority of its sixty-one members are re- 
ported active in Alliance work. 

Barneveld reported through its treasurer 
that, ‘‘while the church society is small in 
numbers, its roots are deep down in the life 
of the community, having stood the test of 
one hundred years—and to the women’s so- 
ciety now known as The Alliance we like to 
believe that much of this is due.” 

Troy, through its president, submitted a 
hopeful report. The branch helps the trus- 
tees of the church, and has contributed to 
the Endowment Fund, the Ministers’ Pen- 
sion Fund, and in other ways reached out a 
helping hand. 

Schenectady, through its president, re- 
ported its most successful year,—increased 
membership, good attendance, and fine co- 
operation. The branch takes care of all 
the expense of the Sunday-school, and this 
year gave the church trustees a generous 
sum of money to use as they saw fit. Their 
minister, Dr. Moore, is giving a series of 
addresses on American literature, a study 
in Puritanism that is most interesting. 

Mrs. Scott brought a breezy report from 
the branches of Eastern Maine. Other New 
England reports were submitted in writing, 
as were those from the Pacific Coast, full, 
interesting, differing, but all showing great 
loyalty to the cause. 

At noon the Albany branch served luncheon 
to the Board, and tea and coffee to guests 
from Troy and Schenectady who had their 
box luncheons. After a social hour the 
conference in the church was opened with 
music that was greatly enjoyed. 

The Alliance opening service was led by 
Miss Bancroft. Rev. Charles Graves’s words 


been carried on was set forth by Mrs. Wood- 
bridge, speaking of Philadelphia, Mrs. Mer- 
rell, of Syracuse, and Mrs. Wiers, of Pater- 
son. All deplored the warping of true rever- 
ence and the lessening of the feeling of 
brotherhood. The demand for Unitarian 
sermons, heavy in each place, was met and 
followed up, with gratifying results. 

Mrs. Glasgow of Toronto told of the self- 
sacrificing efforts of the Canadian women 
to meet the demands of the present crisis, 
of the generous response to every call for 
money, that Canada may do its part in the 
great world struggle. Later the audience 
rose in silent sympathy as an expression of 
its appreciation of the devoted labors of our 
Canadian sisters. 

Mrs. Davis, received as always with hearty 
applause, spoke of our present opportunity, 
preaching the inspiring sermon of loyalty to 
the faith she knows well how to utter. 

Mrs. Shippen spoke’a few words for the 
Detroit Sunday-school, telling of its increase 
in numbers and of the interest of the children. © 

A rising vote expressed great appreciation 
of the cordial welcome and gracious hos- 
pitality of the Albany friends. 

The next meeting of the Board will be 
held in Boston, March 10, when reports 
will be due from Massachusetts branches. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The monthly meeting of the Unitarian Club 
was held at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, on 
Wednesday evening, February 9. Follow- 
ing the dinner President Ellis, after referring 
to the next meeting, at which ex-President 
Taft is to be the speaker, announced the pur- 
pose to hear briefly from some men espe- 
cially interested in Unitarian work, and in- 
troduced Rev. Robert F. Leavens of Fitch- 
burg, who has recently returned from a mis- 
sionary tour through the West. 

Mr. Leavens said: ‘“‘There are some eight 
or ten churches in the Northwest and in Can- 
ada that have suffered severely in the past 
year, but they are working hard and will sur- 
vive. Dr. Crothers sent several of us out as 
amateur missionaries to do what we could to 
aid them. You were asked to contribute 
money, and you did. I am not sure of the 
results of my work, but I am absolutely sure 
of the result upon me. What I did does not 
matter, but the effect on me makes me will- 
ing to talk about it. I find a renewed in- 
terest, enthusiasm, and faith in our liberal 
movement. It is not superficial; you will 
see it breaking out everywhere. It is a 
mighty good thing for us to see what it is to 
‘be a Unitarian in the Middle West. Dr. 
Crothers knew that we and our churches 


of welcome sounded a note of sincere appre- | would get the greater benefit from our visit. a 
ciation. Omaha was just reorganizing their Unitarian { 
Mrs. Noyes made figures interesting and] church, which was practically dead. They 


have found that they could not get along 
without it, and that there is nothing that 
takes its place, no other place where you can 
have perfect liberality of worship. There are 
seven hundred Unitarians around Omaha, 
and they are without a church. They were 
rewarded in their meeting by a large attend- 
ance, even though it was led by one un- 
known to them. I was asked to serve as 
minister at a funeral by a man who had 
travelled sixty-five miles because he had 
promised his wife before she died a have a 
Vaitariancetienan hiram Gees : U 


showed possibilities of larger work. Miss 
Lowell gave a glimpse of the activities of 
our Southern missionaries, not’ forgetting 
Mrs. Peterson, who never wearies in her 
ministry of loving service. Mrs. Blair made 
all understand why we are going to raise our 
twenty-fifth anniversary Endowment Fund 
to extend the faith we hold dear. Mrs. 
Scott urged that Alliance women think seri- 
ously on the subjects presented in the Social 
Service leaflet. 

The experience of Unitarians in three 
places where Billy Sunday revivals have 


—— 


. 


~ 


 tarian minister in a hundred miles, and I| 
but temporary. In Colorado Springs I 


found a model church. They hold extra 
services; their Sunday-school has one hun- 
dred per cent. enrolment; they have a 
strong Alliance and a men’s club. It is a 
healthy church. The liberal movement in 
the West is growing, and our men are going 
out to have a share in it. 

Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe of Iondon, England, 
journalist, and lecturer under the London 
University Extension Board, addressed the 
club on ‘‘Ieaders and Issues in England in 
the Present Crisis.’”’ Mr. Ratcliffe spoke 
particularly of the remarkable service of Mr. 
Asquith, who although not a popular figure 
has stayed in power and office through three 
elections, and has done more than any other 
man could have done in holding the reins of 
government at the present time. The sys- 
tem of voluntary enlistment has not been a 
failure. Under it six million men have come 


forward and been attested. Nothing like 


this has ever been seen in the history of the 
world. Social changes have been funda- 
mental. Before the war the English were a 
prosperous, strongly individual people. To- 
day there is hardly a self-respecting person 
in England not engaged in some public work. 
Measures to extend state control in every 
direction are passed without protest. The 
privileged classes are ready to accept new 
and radical forms of taxation. In short, the 
response of the English people, from the low- 
est to the highest class, has been a tremen- 
dous triumph for the principles of democracy. 
Mr. Ratcliffe believes that there can be no 
enduring hatred between Germany and Eng- 
land after the war, that after the readjust- 
ment people will not want to bring up their 
children under the shadow of a national ha- 
tred, and that the old feeling of co-operation 
will return. ‘‘ But,” he said, “the feeling of 
England toward America is not nice. It 
troubles us. The average Englishman has 
the sense that the Washington Government 
should have protested against the greater 
violations. He thinks that you can pro- 
test vigorously against the violations of 
trade relations, but not where human rights 
are concerned. I can see danger of questions 
of maritime law growing and becoming a 
serious menace between us.” 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association held their regular 
monthly meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on Tuesday, Feb. 8, 1916, at 2 p.m. Pres- 
ent: Messrs, Brown, Carr, Cornish, Elliott, 
Fox, Howe, Kyle, Little, Pierce, Richard- 
son, Robinson, Wiers, and Williams, Miss 
Bancroft, Mrs. Coolidge, and Mrs. Dinsmoor. 
The treasurer presented the following state- 


ment for January :— 


Cash on hand Jan.1,1916 . . . .. . . « $44,205.88 
Fromdonations . . . 3,587.43 
oa Fang Mrs. Maria Elizabeth Gor- 

Fa ties C. Gordon Fund 5,000.00 
of Miss Harriet Rose Lee of =~ 
Le to create the Harriet 

Rose | 1,000,00 
of Mo myer E. F. Parker of 
. Bridgewater, Mass., added to 
re Fund — 50.00 

19.00 
(234.10 
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Income Smith Education and Thomas 
Funds, added to principals, as re- 


quired by trusts ........~. $451.64 
Foreign relations, gifts ....... 190.75 
SAR LCRCC MEER he nas orc, Se = 34-19 
Income of invested funds . .... . 11,840.17 
Investments, received for reinvestment 36,145.10 
Investment Church Building Loan 
Fund, repaidonloans ...... 9,557-50 
Church Building Loan Fund, interest 127.60 
Reimbursement for advances on Re- 
serve Fund Account ....... 1,000.00 
Reimbursement for advances on Uni- 
tarian Building Account .... . 10.20 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, in- 
POUCH er cee. ts! YL ey ae 5.17 
$113,458.82 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes (societies, etc.) $12,045.57 
Salaries and other missionary expenses . 2,414.85 
Expenses of Unitarian Building . 514.04 
Payments on account of ssundry ‘trust 

rds eee. 2 eS lh 2,691.08 
Church Building Loan Funds, sundries . 1.5 
Vester ss se a es rt 66,385.74 
—— Service Pension Society, pen- 

Remade)! 2 5/13 tbs \4- 3,480.40 

Cash ri Kee Loh St rer 25,025.04 

$113,458.82 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


Voted, To appropriate $90 for insurance on the Unitarian 
headquarters at Chautauqua, N.Y. 


The finance committee reported that ar- 
rangements had been made with Mr. Wash- 
ington Mills, janitor of the building for the 
past thirty years, whereby his services would 
terminate on January 29, the Association to 
pay him as an honorarium the equivalent of 
his salary up to April 30 of the present fiscal 
year. The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted :— 


Resolved, That in the retirement of Washington Mills 
from the position of janitor of the Unitarian Building, the 
directors of the American Unitarian Association wish to 
place on record and to express to him their sincere appre- 
ciation of his thirty years of faithful service. They desire 
to assure him that by his unassuming fidelity, his courtesy, 
and his unremitting attention to the details of an important 
service he has won the respect and the confidence of a host 
of friends and acquaintances. It is their earnest wish that 
the remaining years of a life so useful and so worthy of 
emulation may be filled with happiness and peace. 


The publication committee reported the 
following votes, which were adopted :— 


Voted, That in the forthcoming edition of the tract cata- 
logue the following changes in numbers be made: In the 
regular list tracts numbers 207 and 230 to become num- 
bers 20 and 21 respectively in the Memorable Sermons; 
number 254 to become number 37 in the Social Service 
Series; numbers 13, 49, 165, and 232 to become respectively 
numbers 8, 9, ro, and 11 in the Church Efficiency Series. 

Voted, That in accepting the above changes the plan of 
grouping tracts into new series be accomplished by suitable 
amplification of the subject-index. 

Voted, To authorize the publication in separate form of 
an extract from the complete catalogue, to contain, for 
circulation among applicants, a brief list of those tracts 
best suited for missionary purposes, the selection of this 
list to be left to the editorial secretary. 


Upon the recommendation of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education it was . 


Voted, That Miss Cora Stanwood Cobb be requested to 
write, for pupils of nine years of age, a manual in the New 
Beacon course, bearing the title “God’s Wonder World,” 
and that $200 be appropriated for her compensation, to be 
paid when the book is ready for sale and use. 


With reference to certain Sunday-school 
books which the Board had previously voted 
should be revised, it was 


Voted, To request the president of the Association to 
consider and report upon the work needed to be done to 
bring the manual entitled “A Study of the Sects,” by Dr. 
Lyon, up to date in preparation for a new edition. 

Voted, To ask the editorial secretary to revise and prepare 
a new edition of the manual on “Unitarian Belief,” by 
James Freeman Clarke, 
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Voted, To request the secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education to revise and prepare a new edition 
of “Questions on the Old Testament,” by John W. Chad- 
wick. 

Voted, To request the president to secure the revision and 
preparation of a new edition of “The History of the Religion 
of Israel,” by C. H. Toy, if the consent of the author can be 
obtained. 

Voted, That the Association publish as a free tract the 
address delivered by Hon. William H. Taft at the General 
Conference in San Francisco, provided the consent of the 
author can be obtained. 


The committee on schools and college cen- 
tres reported the following vote, which was 
adopted :— 


Voted, To adopt the following distribution of the income 
of the Frothingham Fund No. 2 for the present year: Tuske- 
gee Normal and Industrial Institute, Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute, Calhoun Colored School, Penn 
School, St. Helena Island, S.C., each to receive one-fifth 
of the income; Kowaliga Industrial School, Mayesville 
Educational and Industrial School, Snow Hill Normal 
Institute, Sparta Agricultural and Industrial Institute, 
each to receive one-twentieth of the income. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To appropriate from the Perkins Fellowship Fund 
an additional sum of $100 for Mr. Roy B. Wintersteen of 
Meadville, Pa., for the present school year. 


Resolutions of thanks and greeting were 
read from the University Unitarian Church 
of Seattle, Wash., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church of Colorado Springs, Col., the Cana- 
dian Unitarian Association, Boston Port 
and Seamen’s Aid Society, and the Universa- 
list Convention of Vermont and Province of 
Quebec. It*was voted that the latter resolu- 


Deaths. 


EMILY FARNUM DE NORMANDIE. 


The friends of this rare woman cannot let the earthly 
life end without a word of loving tribute—at least, one 
of them cannot. 

To a personality of dignity and charm was united a 
mind pure in its thought, clear in its insight, unflinching 
in its loyalty to truth, and a nature so delicately attuned 
that life often brought a keenness of feeling akin to pain. 

Her fine tastes, the appreciation of literature, the love 
of music and the fair things of earth, and her deeply religious 
spirit manifested themselves to those privileged to know 
her. 

Her friendships were so loyal, so generous, so true! And 
now as the clouds pass we see her in the memory of sum- 
mer days in the old Portsmouth home, or at the open door 
of her home in Roxbury, welcoming the coming guest, or 
bidding her farewell,—a gracious, winning presence,—and 
follow on as the celestial light reveals itself and she passes 
“through the gates into the City.” M. H.C. 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 

fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms, 
City and Out-of-town Service, 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. _ 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Tee and Cable Address, 
ttaker, Boston.” 


7 Au OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory |training. Available for, position at once. 
—— town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 
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tion be referred to the committee on comity 
and fellowship for further consideration at 
their discretion. 

Upon the recommendation of the pro- 
gramme committee it was 


Voted, To appoint Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D., of 
Washington, as the preacher of the anniversary sermon. 


The special committee appointed to confer 
with the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion relative to the progress of the New 
Beacon Series made a further report, and after 
discussion it was 

Voted, That the present committee be empowered to em- 
ploy such means as they may consider necessary to insure 
the completion of the New Beacon course at the earliest 
possible date. 

Voted, That Mr. Charles O. Richardson be added to this 
committee. 


The meeting adjourned at 4 P.M. 
Lours C. CorRnisH, 
Secretary. 


Hymn-books Wanted. 


All Souls’ Unitarian Society in Windsor, 
Vt., needs ninety copies of Hymns for Church 
and Home, Abridged Edition. Is there 
not some congregation which has recently 
adopted the new A. U. A. book that will 
give its old copies of this hymn-book to 
the Windsor church? Please communicate 
with Mrs. Lawrence Bullard, 29 North 
Russell Street, Milton, Mass. 


A New Settlement in Boston. 


A cordial invitation is extended to the 
public to visit the opening of the new Fred- 
erick H. Seavey Settlement, February 21-26. 
All that week guides will be available to 
show visitors through the Morgan Memorial 
Buildings, and there will be a _ special 
programme for each day. Monday, [Ieb- 
ruary 21, will be Interdenominational Day; 
Tuesday, Patriotic Day; Wednesday, Social 
Service Day; Thursday, Temperance Day; 
Friday, Neighborhood Day; and Saturday, 
Young People’s Day. 

The new Settlement is planned to do every- 
thing possible in the work of helping men to 
better living. 

There ‘will be a psychopathic clinic in 
connection with the Settlement, to take the 
Binet tests and find out scientifically what 
can be done. There will be a medical clinic, 
whose mission will be to reclaim men physi- 
cally. Social agencies, such as club-rooms, 
forum meetings, employment bureau, good- 
fellowship organizations, will try to make 
social conditions advantageous for the re- 
habilitation of the outcast. Finally the 
mission hall with its Bible classes will help 
to connect the needy man with the source 
of all strength. 


The Young People’s Religious 
nion. 
The $30,000 Fund. 


There were about thirty in attendance at 
the second Young People’s Religious Union 
conference and luncheon in Channing Hall, 
Boston, Mass., on Saturday, February 5; 
Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley of Leominster 
and Rev. Charles R. Joy of Portland, Me., 
spoke briefly. It was reported that up to 
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date the sum of $5,473.62 has been secured 


toward the $30,000 goal, $3,411.62 being 
in cash and $2,062 in pledges. 


The next 
gathering occurs on Saturday, March rr. 


Letter from the Finance Committee. 

The finance committee, in making its 
customary appeal, has sent the following 
letter to each society :— 


In order to carry on the work at head- 
quarters successfully it is necessary to have 
the financial co-operation of every member. 
Because not half of the members have paid 
their dues this year, the Union finds itself 
in an embarrassing position, and the finance 
committee takes this means of calling the 
oversight to their attention and requesting 
that they make their annual contribution at 
the earliest possible moment. Will you not 
see that your Union makes a contribution 
larger than usual this year? Give an enter- 
tainment, dance, or whatever would be suc- 
cessful in your community, and send at least 
half the proceeds to headquarters. 

We need your help. If Unitarianism is 
to stand for anything we young people must 
work together as a unit for the future pros- 
perity of our cause. Please acknowledge the 
receipt of this letter. If it should have been 
sent to some one else, will you not advise us, 
giving the person’s name and address, or 
hand the letter to the proper person for reply. 
Make checks payable to the Young People’s 
Religious Union and send same to Room 11, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


On February 20, at the Sunday vespers 
held regularly in the Second Church, Beacon 
Street, Boston, Rev. Willard L. Sperry of 
the Central Church, Boston, will preach. A 
Quiet Hour is held in this church at 4.30 
each Wednesday afternoon. Rev. Christo- 
pher R. Eliot will preach on February 23. 


Speakers at the mnoonday services at 
King’s Chapel next week will be: Monday, 
February 21, Rev. John Timothy Stone, 
D.D., Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago; 
Tuesday, mo service; Wednesday, Rev. 
Edson R. Miles, Grove Hall Universalist 
Church, Roxbury; Thursday, Prof. Edward 
C. Moore, D.D., Harvard Divinity School, 
Cambridge; Friday, Dean William W. Fenn, 
D.D., Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge. 
The service on Saturday will be entirely 
musical. 


On Monday, February 21, a meeting of the 
Ministers’ Union will be held in Channing 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, at 11 A.M., to receive 
some reports of what has been done, if any- 
thing, since ministers’ meeting of August 30, 
the conclusions of which were to be forwarded 
to representative Englishmen and Germans. 
A fraternal invitation is extended to all, of 
whatever nationality or sympathy, in the 
present international struggle. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Barnard Memorial (‘‘ The 
Children’s Church’’), 10 Warrenton Street, 
Rev. Paul Harris Drake: Plans are complete 
for the 68th annual children’s festival, to be 
held in the Grand Hall of Mechanics Build- 
ing on Washington’s Birthday, Tuesday, Feb- 
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tuary 22. ‘The festival will be in the form 
of an imaginative world-drama portrayed in 
pageant and interspersed with the charac- 
teristic dances of the leading European na- 
tions. The production is calculated to depict 
the approach of Universal Peace and the 
establishment of the reign of Good-will in 
the hearts of all mankind. Characters rep- 
resenting America, Germany, Great Britain, 
Belgium, France, Italy, Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, Servia, and Turkey will be sup- 


ported by solo and folk dances taken from 


the native dances of many countries. Re- 


hearsals have been in progress since Thanks- 
giving, and one hundred and _ fifty-seven 
children, including many pupils of Mrs. 
Lilla Viles Wyman, under whose direction 
the festival is held, will participate. 
the largest thing of its kind the society has 
ever attempted, and the elaborate costuming 
of fourteen distinct nationalities has been no 
small undertaking. The ‘women of Barnard 
Memorial have worked faithfully to make 
this year’s production excel productions of 
former years, and it is hoped the attendance 


It is 


of many friends will justify the unusual ex- 
penditure of time and energy. 

Besides the pageant and exhibition dances, 
an attractive programme of general dancing 
for children and young people has been pre- 
pared. If next Tuesday is pleasant, Mechan- 
ics Building will probably be crowded with 
thousands of happy people. The occasion 
also attracts many alumni, who take the 
opportunity of making the annual festival a 
day of fellowship and reunion. Among other 
items of interest at the Chapel, as friends 
are wont to call Barnard Memorial, is the 
action of the general committee in re-elect- 
ing Mr. Drake as minister and superintend- 
ent, accompanied by a $200 increase in his 
annual salary. The annual meeting of the 
corporation was held January 30, and all 
reports showed signs of healthy increase. 
Through the efforts of the minister and his 
able assistant, Mrs. E. H. Cook, the super- 
visor of religious education, the attendance 
has jumped from 30 to 134, which is the 
present enrolment. The Barnard Memorial 
spirit, which must be felt to be appreciated, 
continues an important factor in the work 
and makes for a fine spirit of co-operation. 


LitTLETON. Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Oliver J. Fairfield: Mr. Fairfield 
is preaching a series of war sermons to be 
given from time to time, not consecutively, 
on the general subject of War. The first 
answered the question, ‘‘Why is the history 
of war the history of the human race itself, 
and must it always remain so?”’ 


PEPPERELL, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Dudley R. Child: The old First Parish of 
Pepperell celebrated the 169th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the church, Tuesday 
evening, February 8. The annual parish 
supper was held, with one hundred and forty 
present. The tables were beautifully deco- 
rated with jonquils and yellow paper baskets 
of nuts. At the close of the supper a pledge 
of allegiance to the church, the minister, 
and our Unitarian faith was given. A brief 
historical address and report of progress was 
given by the minister, Mr. Child. The 
vestry had been redecorated by a class of 
young men in the church school. The 
ladies’ room had been remodelled and re- 
decorated, and new appliances added. 


tractive pictures had been hung upon the 
walls of each room, that add refinement and 
comfort. The permanent fund had been 
increased, by small contributions and one be- 
quest, to the sum of $680. The Sunday-school 
had been reorganized and enlarged and is 
very flourishing. The men’s club is an 
important asset, and its power is apparent. 
A number of well-known speakers have ad- 
dressed the club on important questions. 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell of the Second 
Church in Boston was the speaker of the 
evening. He gave interesting incidents in 
the life of the early New England church 
and made a strong and inspiring appeal for 
the church of the present day. Informal 
speeches were then made by officers of the 
church societies. 


RicHMonpD, VA.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Frank W. Pratt. HIGHLAND SPRINGS, 
Va.—Unitarian Society, Rev. Daniel M. 
Welch: On Sunday, February 6, the Rich- 
mond church was filled to overflowing at the 
morning service by people who came to hear 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. His subject was ‘The 
Unitarian Message.” Sunday evening the 
new church at Highland Springs was dedi- 
cated. Nearly one hundred people were 
present. Dr. Eliot preached the sermon, 
and Rev. Daniel M. Welch and Mr. John 
L. Einstein made short addresses. Mr. 
Baker handed over the keys of the building, 
which Mrs. Percy Reed received for the 
church. The following evening the Rich- 
mond church was filled at the ordination ser- 
vice of Rev. Daniel M. Welch of Highland 
Springs and Rev. John T. Fitzgerald of 
Lynchburg. This service was preceded by 
the christening of the baby daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Welch, by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. 
Mr. John L. Einstein gave the invocation 
and Scripture reading; Rev. Joseph -M. 
Seaton made the ordination prayer; Dr. 
Eliot preached the sermon and gave the 
charge to the candidates; and Rev. Frank 
W. Pratt gave the right hand of fellowship. 
On these occasions there were present not 
only the regular members of the congrega- 
tions, but also many strangers. All these 
services proved a source of renewed inspira- 
tion. On Monday, Dr. Eliot entertained 
this group of ministers at luncheon at the 
Jefferson Hotel. In the afternoon a con- 
ference of all the workers in the Virginia 
field was held, during which a full discus- 
sion took place in regard to the existing 
churches and also upon possible new preach- 
ing-stations. Dr. Eliot’s visit has proved a 
source of inspiration, not only to our Virginia 
cause, but also to the many strangers who 
heard his sermons and addresses. 


Personals. 


Rev. Frank B. Crandall, who has lately 
taken the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Parish of Ayer, has been appointed by Presi- 
dent Jacob Gould Schurman of Cornell as 
university preacher for Sunday, June 4. 


- The Tuckerman School. 


The Hale class of forty-one young men 
connected with Christ Church, Dorchester, 


A = cere and Aig together, guided by 


that strongly influ- 
_ “This live class is a 


‘duct of its affairs, 


The Christian Register 


one in bronze in the Public Garden,” said 
the leader of the Hale class, who is also 
parish assistant at Christ Church,—Mrs. 
Emma Abbott Allen,—in her recent address 
to the School. In further describing the 
organization and the work of the class and 
the leader’s work with it Mrs. Allen em- 
phasized the necessity of understanding 
youth and of believing in young men. A 
number of illustrations were given showing 
the value of such confidence and sympathy. 
They also showed the truth of the advice 
given by a previous lecturer in another 
course: “The big thought to remember is 
that the child of eight needs as much sym- 
pathy and consideration as the child of four, 
and the youth of eighteen as much as the 
child of eight.” 

Mrs. Allen spoke of the importance of 
keeping a group of young men together up 
to sixteen years and then never letting go 
the hold of them. To insure the future 
membership of the church and the able con- 
responsibilities of the 
church fitted to their abilities should be 
given to the young men; and to insure civic 
righteousness, intelligence regarding civil life 
and its responsibilities should be aimed at 
continually. 

To help the young men so that they will 
manage their lives co-operatively with God 
will be to help them to live as Dr. Hale 
lived and so justify the noble name of the 
class. 

There will be no session of the School on 
Tuesday, February 22. 


Star Island Notes. 


The Shoals slides were shown at the First 
Parish in Cambridge on Monday, and at 
Saco, Me., on Wednesday. On Friday the 
18th they will be shown at Winchester, and 
next week at Brattleboro, Vt., and at West 
Newton. 

Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, 11 Wabon Street, 
Roxbury (Tel. 3067-W Roxbury), will give, 
free of expense, a talk upon ‘‘Loyal Hearts 
in Story and in Life’ to persons planning 
programmes in the interest of Star Island,— 
another generous offer which will doubtless 
be accepted. 

The annual midwinter reunion was held 
last Saturday at Dr. Hale’s church, there 
being two hundred and twenty people there 
in spite of the storm. After a buffet lunch 
all adjourned into the church auditorium 
and heard an inspiring talk by Prof. Kirsopp 
Lake, who suggested much in the way of 
developing Star Island as a place to meet 
and to straighten out theological thoughts. 
Mr. Thomas H. Elliott spoke a word about 
the Unitarian Mission Tent movement and 
suggested the great and practical possibilities 
for using tents at Star Island meetings for 
the overflow of persons who are sure to 
want to be there next summer. In the 
rooms downstairs musical selections were 
rendered by the Misses Packard and mon- 
ologues by Miss Sayward. Mr. Lawrance 
spoke of the schedule of meetings planned 
for next summer. Reports of the campaign 
were made and the new booklets given those 
who wanted them. Rev. John L. Sewall, 
chairman of the Congregational campaign 
committee, gave plans for their campaign, 
with the hope that in time the $5,000 or 
more the Congregationalists want to give 
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the Fund will be forthcoming. After seeing 
the Shoals slides, which were thrown on the 
screen by Mr. Arnold, the meeting adjourned. 

During the day a successful sale was held, 
the candy table being in charge of Miss 
Emily J. Cline and the apron and bag table 
in charge of Mrs. Frederick M. Eliot and 
Mrs. Charles B. Wetherell. The receipts 
from this sale amounted to $200, which has 
been given to the Purchase Fund. 


STAR ISLAND CAMPAIGN FUND. 


Previously acknowledged... ...... $21,193.12 
Mrs," Williamal ands) 0... ae sss 50.00 
IBBTHStAMIE MAIHAROG o'er ec oe. SS 3-00 
In memory of Mrs. James De Normandie. . 100.00 
Mrs;Rucms) W; Stanton’ ¢°, 5.7: 2... 15.00 
Miss Katherine Wiley .......... 5.00 
Miss Frances Dadmun .. 0. ...5... 10.00 
Mis: So Roe nstincs ear oS ates ows Me 5.00 
Wiss elon GUUpDati | sos. kes. cm: 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Wheeler ...... 100.00 
West Roxbury church (additional) 5.00 
Balance from sale of Star Island Star 3-30° 
Mrs, Louis McCarthy, 3-4 45... & «e's 25.00 
Miss Florence Bartlett. ..°....... 10.00 
ECS Wier DeOnaIn sites we See ar cle ay te 1.00 
In memory of Philip H. Savage, from his 

MOCKED tnt ea oh ore 80 es. (eos ei0 15.00 
Girls’ Social Service Club, Lexington, Sunday- 

SCHOOL He PON Pee ee Wee hee ss 5.00 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow 10.00 
Mrs. Daniel Beckwith . . . 25.00 
Miss J. C. Prentiss 1.00 
Northampton Sunday-school Sete pe a 5.00 
Mr. Charles T. Gallagher... 2.5.4.4. . 100,00 
Mr ere DOWMEcue. Gea. , 4 Sisess 2 1,000.00 
Shoals Supper, Quincy, by Mrs. Marsh 81.00 
Mr. Milton Reed (third subscription) 10.00 
Mrs. Ho CValentiie tra oe. es 5-00 
Rev. George Hale Reed ......... 10.00 
Mir. George 1 VCrare eres wc a 50.00 
Mr, Clarence We Colburn Soo... 5 25.00 
Leominster church, by Mr. William Holden . 103.05 
Mrs Rastuart Ohasee wn ose. 25.00 
RWMEGYIAN DIST ees a 8 Pa le ray vo. aula 10.00 
Mr Chistes Weetersey. ic Co tae 10.00 
ie MNOMarv ete es yc cba oe a 3.00 
ApBatend ty rae een. eek de ele Kbps 2.00 
Entertainment, First Parish, Dorchester, by 

hiss PlOvileetaee cuss) cada eke AS se 75.00 
Mars+Albert Sabarsonss. 0 2 fe aS 25.00 
Mr. Horace nscara ssh eee) eee ee tae 100.00 
Unity Club, Somerville, Twelfth Night Party, 31.00 
ANS PACE ACEI Roos. gal 100.00 
Prom a Petendise wie. ne ee ais, Se ye 10.00 
Mr.and Mrs.H.C.Needham ....... 10.00 
Mrs. Harold G.Arnold’. ..% s-......0%,. 20.00 
Yon siPrieniGiee metas kn vs ets gs 5-00 
Rev. Sheed Anderson. ........%... 5.00 
iss; Tenry moNGtew 5 Sc kn ace 500.00 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Wentworth * 10.00 
Wire Russell by LOWE i cf. eles sae us 10.00 
Von SRL a) ee er ere 5.00 
Miss Marian D. Richards (additional) 15.00 
Miss Ruth re oe salting peanuts . 100.81 
(Mrs Marina intds GETS. wees 25.00 
Jamaica Plain deecctecly: | by Mrs. Wilder . . 68.78 
Alliance First Church, Roxbury iN eben 25.00 
ee TA he rOr tee erste «ie Ee xe aoe ys, 2.00 
Rev. & Mrs. Charles W.Wendte ..... 50.00 
Mr: Henry M. Williams ......... 25.00 
Mr schnyvler Bartlett fo. Soe we 50.00 
Receipts from sales, Reunion, February 12 . 200.00 

Te agli Shee neice) aed eae aaa $70.30 

Aprons 110.60 

HOS aoe aa ea ga " 

livin: grey.) ne, pas nn 19.10 

Total to February 13, $24,493.06 


All contributions, either in check or pledge 
forms, may be sent at any time to the chair- 
man of the campaign committee. There 
was an error in listing last week’s contrib- 
utors. Mrs. J. T. Rorer of Philadelphia gave 
$10, not Mrs. Rover. 

Car, B. WETHERELL, Chairman, 
20 Alden Road, Watertown, Mass. 


A manufacturer of gas-engines says that, 
in proportion to the number sold, fewer com- 
plaints come from farmers than from any 
other class of buyers. Most of the troubles 
and complaints, in fact, arise in machine- 
shops, where you would suppose the engine 
operators would be most expert. The expla- 
nation issimple. Farmers nearly always own 
and operate their own engines, whereas in 
machine-shops the engines are run almost 
entirely by employees. Another case of poor 
results following absentee ownership. 
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Pleasantries. 


First Telephone Girl: 
Ringer?”’ Second Telephone Girl: 
sight; only to speak to.” 


“Do you know Mr. 
“Not by 


“‘Some men uses big words,’”’ said Uncle 
Eben, ‘‘de same as a turkey spreads his tail 
. feathers. Dey makes an elegant impression, 
but dey don’t reppersent no real meat.”’ 


Teacher: ‘‘Wait a moment, Johnny. 
What do you understand by that word 
‘deficit’?’”?’ Johnny: ‘‘It’s what you’ve got 
when you haven’t got as much as if you just 
hadn’t nothin.’ ’’—Chicago Tribune. 


“What's the judge going to do now?” 
asked the green juror, in a whisper. ‘“‘He’s 
going to charge the jury,’”’ said the foreman. 
“‘Charge the jury? Charge us? What for? 
We don’t have to pay nothin’ for the privi- 
lege of sittin’ on the jury, do we?” 


“Colonel Brown seems to be very literary,” 
remarked a visitor to the Brown household 


to the Negro maid, glancing at a pile of smag- 
azines lying on the floor. ‘‘Yas, ma’am,’ 
replied the ebony-faced girl; “yas, ma’am, 


he sholey am literary. He jes’ nat’ally 
littahs things all ovah dis yere house.” 


Harper’s Weekly (a Harp without a Harper 
now!) has a Mrs. Twickembury on its edi- 
torial force. In an editorial on the Brandeis 
appointment she says, ‘‘Old charges, fully 
investigated and answered long ago, rebound 
highly to Mr. Brandeis’s credit when the 
real facts are presented.”’ N. H. D. 


“Yep,” answered Paul in school one day; 
and when his teacher heard 

His strange response, to punish him, she bade 
him seek the word 

Within the dictionary. After she had let 
him grope 

In vain for it, she asked him, 
And Paul said, ‘‘ Nope.”’ 

—Nixon Waterman. 


“Ts it there?”’ 


There is a story that when a sergeant- 
major was questioning a man about his 
religious denomination the man said he had 
none. ‘‘ Then you don’t believe in the com- 
mandment about keeping the Sabbath day?” 
said the sergeant-major. ‘‘No,” answered 
the man, promptly. ‘‘You’re just the man I 
want to clean the orderly room out on Sun- 
days,” said the sergeant-major.—Christian 
Life. 


Joseph Jefferson used to tell a story of 
his visit to a village in the Catskill Moun- 
tains. He was taking a cup of tea in the 
hotel, when he heard a colored waiter giving 
a detailed account of legends. “Yes, sah,” 
he continued, “Rip went up into de moun- 
tains, slep’ for twenty years, and, when he 
come back hyar in dis berry town, his own 
folks didn’t know him.” ‘‘ Why,” said the 
listener, ‘‘you don’t believe the story’s 
true!” ‘True? Ob course it is. Why,” 
pointing at him, ‘‘dat’s de man.” 


Mr. Potter advised his son as to his treat- 
ment of his young wife. “Now when you 
have any little differences of opinion,” said 
Mr. Potter, judicially, ‘‘if you can’t persuade 
Margaret, you must compromise, my boy, 
compromise. After we were married I 
wanted to spend six weeks at Saratoga, and 
your mother preferred a trip through Canada. 
I well, remember the arguments we had 
before I compromised.’”’ ‘‘How did you do 
it?’’ asked the son. ‘‘We spent five weeks 
and a half in Canada,” said Mr. Potter, ‘‘and 
from Friday night till Monday morning in 
Saratoga.” 


vs sees 


The Christian Register 
“JUBILATE DEQ HYMNAL”’ 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,”’ ‘‘ JUBILATE DEO,”’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how "to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work, of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childheod and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the pes 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George B. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, | 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Reo. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which zane people ss sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . I am look- 
ing jou to using the first part of the book i in my own 
amily. 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Pri STEPHENSON Underground ~~ 
um ~</INS ss «6d Garbage Receiver 
No Flies, No Litter. No Odors. 

Clean and 


with the foot: closes itself. eaplary, 
Sd direct Bruen factory? Gnstabteed cece tee 


Look for our Trade Marks. 


272 Congress St., Boston. | C1. SrzpHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, LyNN, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsotye 


Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value."’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
Sl Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional! health conditions. supervision. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


course. 


conduct household under 


JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


dividual and a I pn Girls ho dy. Each student is 
I ali tiva irls taught how to stu 

ep ie relation to society aaa Py influenced to enjoy abe books, 

English, pe arse i college entrance certificate, 


SCHOOL: oF HOUSECRAFT Oct. 6. t_ resident in house 
tia! us opens oe pupils in separate 
MRS. SO 


drama and art. 
art wi music. Full household arts 


MACDUFFIE, = te 


